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[‘'aM I DBEADFULLY LATE?” ASKED MISS HYDE, AS SHE DBEW BEIN AND TOOK HOPE'S HAND.] 


HER MISTAKE. 


—~— 


OHAPTER XVII. 


Tue hot days of August melted into the 
mellow ones of Septerfiker. Ovtober, with its 
soft, damp, sighing breezes, was gradaally 
erasing the traces of summer from the face of 
the earth. There were little mounds and 
heaps of brown, dead leaves along the paths at 
Blairton ; and one could see the quaint, ivy- 
garmented building quite plainly now that its 
veteran sentinels and companions were stripped 
of their foliage. 

It was three months since Hope had left 
London and sojourned down to Blairton, there 
to stay for an indefinite period—it might 
be for the rest of her natural life! 

Three months! As she walked along, in 
blae serge gown, a cap such as she used to 
wear on her dark, wind-tossed curls, Hope 
thought dreamily that it was as if three years 
had gone since that hot Jaly day when she 
had lef; her miserable pretence of a home, her 


heart burning and aching in her breast, and 
turned to find peace and solace in the old 
home, where her dead mother had laughed a 
happy girlhood away. 

The ache was not gone out of her heart, 
the pain was not banished from her breast, 
but she was altogether better. 

The three months that had gone had left 
their trace upon her, She looked as nearly 
like the Hope of old—the Hope who had 
foraged with Dick in the cook's secret places, 
and teased Mrs, Carmichael out of her senses, 
as it was possible to be. 

The intense qaietness of her life at Blairton 
had at ficst been almost intolerable to her. 
She had felt that with the burden of her sad 
thoughts for sole company she should have 
gone ont of her mind ; and no doubt she would 
have fallen into a depressed and melancholy 
state had it not been for her old friend 
Gannie’s brisk interference and idance, 
which set her thoughts in another direction, 
os gave employment to her brain and 

8. 


“Tf you think you are miserable just go 





into the darkest corners of Meckrington now 





and then, my fairy, and you will see that your 
lot is Heaven itself compared to what you will 
find. There are at least a dozen ways in 
which you can make yourself useful, and help 
to civilise and cultivate these English savages, 
if you choose to do it. Bat, of course, if you 
prefer to sit at home, and grow into a morose 
and disagreeable old woman before your time, 
well——” 

Hope had interrupted him, and disarmed 
him in her usual pretty fashion. 

‘* I won’t be scolded, Gannie, do you hear?” 
she had said with a smile, but there were tears 
in her violet eyes as she kissed him, Then 
she lapsed into seriousness. ‘‘Oaly tell me 
= I can do, dear, and you know I will 

o it.” 

‘* We shall have to get her ladyship's con- 
sent, I suppose, to much migration into Meck- 
rington?"’ Dr. Ganter had said, and Hope 
had assented. 

‘* Grannie thinks I am made of cotton wool, 
I believe,” she said, laughing slightly. 

‘* Leave her to me, fairy,” Dr. Gunter said; 
and he settled the matter with Lady Hamp- 
shire, 
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es thing that makes the child beppy,” 
the old. fady said, when Dr. Ganter broached 
the gabject tober. ‘I can't bear io.see her y 
going about with a cloud of sadnees on her 
young face! I hope I am nos very witked, 
dear fricnd, but my thoughts are very hard 
againet that men! She is ec dear to me, my 
beloved Spbil's obild !"’ 

‘*Sbe must be occupied, my lady, and I 
think I-know how to manage it. Ob, no, she 
shall not overtax her strength, I promize you. 
Is she not my little fairy? and don't I love 
her as well ss though she were my own flesh 
and blood? Let me manage everything, cear 
Lady Hewpshire!” 

And manage everything Dr. Ganter did, 

Ye took Philip into his confidence, 

** The child wants gore work to do mew. 
How can.ghe-set about it?" 

Philip bad flushed orimeon for a mom«ent. 

“Oh! it is mot posaiitle for Mrs, Caristie to 
mix with the people abeut here; theyere 
rough and rode, they.eze searcely wivilised 1” 

‘‘Bo much the better. They will interest 
her and claim,al! her attention. I tell you, 
Poilip, she muet be coused from hereslf, ifghe 
is to faifil the promise of her childhood, and 
grow ints a brave, bright, tene woman,” 

Philip bed been silent foramsoment. His 
eyes wert amay feom the litth .cld-fasbioned 
garden, in which be end his guest rat, away 
across the fieléa to where Bigirton stood. 

It he conid onlyave the power to rain snn- 
shine and piness upon ber. If ho oauld 
strew hor with flowers, ict music semnd 
aimays abent ber! His little love, his best 
beloved 


! 
“You can suggest edmothing,” Dr. Ganter 
had said 


Philip had not auewered at first, and they 
had smiked on in silences fera few mements. 

“T know,’ the older man had then said, and 
his voices was soft and gentle. “‘I know you 
are thinking the prescription a4 a barmeh-one, 
and teat you would hike to abield ber from ali 
contact of the world until her sorrows axe 
healed alittle ; but, Philip, thereare sorrowa 
that necd » harsh treatment, aad anless Hope 
is deawn cont of hers by force I will not 
anawer for the cffect upon her morally or 
pbyeicaily.” 

He had mot glanced at Philip aa he 
It was the.evening of the day on which be had | 
made that eudden ciscovery abent the young 
man, and muoh that micht have seemed 
strange to Dr. Ganter was explained fnily 
n?w, 

“I geo you are right,” Philip had sates 
Jast, speaking quite easily, “and I will do 
what Icantohelp you. i owe Mrs. Ciristic 
a deep debt of gratitade, deeper than anyone 
save myself knowsor can know. She restored 
to me @ treasure J had lost; she gave back to 
me something which is needed in all mon to 
make them decent and honest in their thoughts 
and lives.” 

‘‘She is a fairy. I always said so!” Dr. 
Ganter had declered, briskly, and then he had 
risen and sniffed st some of the flowera, 
‘* You will have the Squire popping down on 
you one of these dsys. “I kaow he is never 
happy for long with. his Mra. Hyde, There 
were never $wo people more widely dissimiiar 
than that brother and sieter. Have you seen 
the heiress, Philip? . Pretty girl, not qnite 
#poiled yet, bnt if she stays with her mother 
she soon will be!” 

Dr. Ganter had passed away from the sub. 
ject. They had been conversing quite smoothly, 
and by-and-by he had strolled to the end of 
the little garden and left Philip to his thoughts, 
thoze tender, sorrowfal thoughts. 

He had not known exactly what the ‘!Iad" 
had meesnt in his Jast spoken words, bat he 
was a& shrewd man, and he made a geod 
guess. 

“Ha hadn't too good an cpinion of the 
female sex wheal first got to know him,” the 
old doctor had thougks to himself. “I need 
to wonder what had made him so bitter. He 
iz changed now, and my fairy has metamor- 


present apd ker future, poor little child’ Ah! 


| acquaintanos,”sthe Daster said i 


| tion, 





phosed him, I wish,” this with a deep givea 


gigh, “Z wish we could | werk some faizy 
fogchea ig her life, and metamorphose her 


me, what puppets we all are, and how feeble 
it mesma $0 struggle egainst the stream of 
fate!’ And then after a pause Dr. Gunter had 
pulled himeelf up. ‘Jim, my man,” he had 
said to himself, ‘that’s not like you. Fate, 
indeed! Just shake cff ench nonsense, if you 
please, and set to work to do some real, 
honest work, and leave fate to take care of 
itself!” 

By degrees, notall at once, but gradually, 
and, as i} seamed, nopremeditatedly, Hope's | 
sympathy and interest was elaimed for the 
women in Meokringten. 

‘Philip wants to give them some amnee- 
ment, something to keep them ont of the 
public-honses and such places. I told him 1 | 
thought you conld help hima, @enld you-give 
them something of the sar$¢hat you used to 
give the felk at Thickthermeaboenmt Oeristmas 
eek tama, en 

it took imm l< was 
keenly interested. 

* = fesinte is going 40 on and 
spend an hour in your garden , evening, 
Signor Leieester,” Dr. wa pee ona 
Ginner-time in mid-Avgasf, and be motiogd, | 
with rere —_ at re ae r) 
hand had trembled snddenty,: : 
flashed into his broozs¢, handsanee face. 

That one Jong chat ia Philip's gexdem-was 
the forercnnerof many ; and when tke 


made his sudden ap ance one day . 
heard the proposed ee te apsusement 
and igetraction of hia people delight. 


“You maet get Doliy to you. Sheis ; 


very good st¢hat sort of thing. “By the way. 


Philip, I believe you to invi- 
tatien$o dime at the Bink next even- 
ing, end you tog, Jim.” 


“i ghall be dglighted to renew Mias Dolly's 
* And to quarrel wwitda, Bessie, eb |” nghed 
the 5 


Tbe ts end algercationsthat al ways 

steak platttokonen Dr ipaicr and ites. Highs 

Bout @ source of great amuccment to the 
ure. 

This conversaiion bad taken piece in 
Azguat ; and vow it was Ootobsr, and 
hac to don @ thick costes she walked bri 
down the 


gil, with a quick sympathy ang a kind 
matnre. She was charming, issomuch as she 
was lively and fall of anime! epirite; bu in. 
tellectual Miss Hyde certainty was not, and 
she candidly confeseed to a horror for anything 
and everything in the form of books or educa- 


Life was made in her eyss for dances, 
amusements, flirtations, pretty clothes, and 
the accompaniment of nics things to eat; bat 
she waa 80 really kindhearted that her natare, 
like charity, covered a maltitade of sina. 

It was probably as much the constant com- 
panionshin of this young girl as the interest 
and almost anxiety that her intercourse with 
the people ef Meckrington had awakened 
within her thst had worked so much good in 
Hope's condition. 

It wes not that her sorrow and disappoint- 
mens were gous that she bad learnt to forget 
the miserable tima she had spent, that the 
bitterness of her pain and her meatal angnieh 
were put on one side. 

Th was that they were subdued, that they 
took a secondary place in her life now, and 
that they were not allowed to engross and 
overwhelm her a3 they had threatened to do. 

She was like a swimmer who had got fora 
moment oat of depth, and whose strength end 
courage had fafled him in that moment, bat 
who, making one gallant effort, had recovered 
both, breasted the wave, and was now swim- 





ming steadily away from the former treachor- 





oma coast, and gmaking for a,safe hawen of 
rnefugeand comfort. 

Mrs. Hyde, who was never satisfied . with 
anything or anybody, had been disposed to re- 
gerd her. daughter's sudden admiration and 
affection for Hope with some disapproval. 

“Of course she is well born and splendidly 
connected, and all that, and living as she does 
with Lady Hampshire makes a great differ- 
ence; bué you see, Thomas’’—the Squire alwaye 
groaned when his sister called him Thomas— 
“she. ig a separated woman, and I do not 
aporors of husbands and wives living apart. 
Taen Captain Christie is such an objection- 
able man, with.euch a character, I really think 
I cannot les Dorothea become very intimate 
with Mrs. Christie.” 

““Heaven blese me |’ shouted the Squire to 
thia, his temper, as he only cid when 
with hie sister. “Did any one ever hear of 
sach a. role? Ofsourse Hugh Christie 

guard! Ail the world knows that ; 

fer my part if he were at Blairton 1 
ee object to Dolly going near the 

38 quite calculated tomake violent 
$9 -ber-under that sweet little creature's 
5 bat since he is not there, and since 


and t and dearest little 
Skins, Leapdnet Dolly 


é 


EE 


i 


3 


' 


shall her jast-as.ofien as she likes, 
and is wp,enticf the matter |” 

And with this the Squire banged ont of the 
zoom . Jeavigg Iie sister<to sigh to 
bereelf i 5 ways 20 violent, 
Really t wee no. daing saythigg with 
him!” Mid omebwenture to - on 

subject nef ciendabip between 
anf her per grow and 


rt fie days sent by. 
«Dolly is late,” Higpa ssid, as she reached 


‘the.end of -the long smypnte, and eteodavith 
ber hands in ber eo: okete, the soft, gamp 
wind blewirg her to mough guris about 
ba sys “iho 3 been -sucsesstal {”’ 

a looking the min path that 
fe@ from greate tes to Blairton, 


“I don't think anyeme could refass Dolly 
anything, sheds so pretty.” 

Two ontef she numerous dogs thas imbabited 
the Biairtep stables and -csyrtyaede, and 
followed Hope in-her walks, now stead with 
their red tongues henging out, panting with 
excitement and en) nt. 


they n to bark forionaly, and 
for @s » girl on horseback 


s 


| came swiftly towards them 


*' Am I dreadfally late, fairy, darling ?"’ cried 
Mies dipde, as she drew Ber rein, and bent 
down to clasp Hope's hand. “I-conidn’'t get 
here before. That silly old Mrs. Wingate kept 
ms jawing away for ever so long.” 

“And have you got permission?" Hope 
acked, quickly. 

“‘ After great diffizulty,” Dolly said, with a 
huge sigh. “ Oae would have thought we were 
asking for gold, and not merely for the tem. 
porary loan of a hall the silly old thing never 
uses, and doesn’t want.” 

“Well, we have got it, that ia the great 
thing, so please don’t abase Mra. Wingate,” 
Hope laughed. “Come along back to the 
house ; we will have seme tea.” 

“T thought perhaps yon would ride back 
with me. Is won't take you ten miautes-to 
put on your habit, and mother expects me 
home,.and if is too early for tea just yet.” 
There wae a little fiach on Dolly's pretty 
cheek. * Uncle Thomas will ba there,” she 
added. 

“Then I will certainty come. I have not 
ridden fora week. I shali enjoy it.” 

Miss Hyde slipped from her ‘horse, anfd-went 
to pay a shor’ visit to Lady Hampehtre while 
Hope was attiring herself. 

The Countess was too great an invalid tc 
see many people, but she made an exception 
to the Squire’s niece, whom she liked. 

Hops was soon down—a slim, girlish figare— 
in the beloved old habit she had been wont to 
wear at Thickthorn. 

Dolly regarded her with intense admiration. 

** You lovely little thing you!’ she cried 
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as they went ont to the wide entrance. ‘‘ Who 
could imagine that you were the mother of 
tbat huge, fat baby, Dongles!" 

Hops laugbed. 

‘‘Don't asperse my infant, if you please, 
Miss Hyde,” she said, as the head-groom put 
her inso ths saddle. ‘'No," she said, in 
answer to the man’s inquiry. ‘‘1 Con't 
require either you eranyone else, I shall not 
stay long, aud I can take care of myself, 
Haines.” 

“TI know that, Miss Hope,” was Hainss’s 
reply, and having tightened the girtha, and 
seen to all the reqnirements, he watched them 
ride away with « look of admiration on his 
rough face. 

He remembered Hope sn exquisite child, 
and had a very eoft epot in his heart for her, 
and & great pride in her ekiil aa a hozee- 
woman. 

** Mosher heard fzom Lady Woodstook this 
morning,’ Dolly said, ss they rode sloog. 
‘* She is in Paris, aud saya her husband is gull 
ill. How could anyone marry sueh s horrid 
man? I saw hima when we were in Fiorence 
last winter.” 

Hope'a brightness and gaieby seemed to 
vanizh at ones ai the mere mention of 
Brenda's name. She was trying to forget her 
siep sister's existence if is were possible, aud 
she bad succeeded to a certain extent. No 
ons at Biairton mentioned Brendatoher. She 
had been ignorant of all that had happened to 
Miss Grant, save thst De. Ganter in one of 
his letters gave  ehort, curt paragraph to the 
quiet wedding that had been solemniced at 
Thickihorn Charch. ; 

From her father Hope received nothing but 
the tenderest love. When he ran down, as he 
oiten did, to Blairton, the girl was slmost 
happy again in hia society, bat councel or 
assistance ehe derived none. 

It was the old story agsin—Wiliiam Car- 
ruthera failed jast where he should bave bsen 
sirongess, ; 

Brenda had a@ right to retarn to her mother’s 
home, aud she did so withont any hesitation 
whatever when the end of the season came. 
Hoxze’s domestic life and happiness was ended 
through her mar coavres, and she had managed 
to secure a busband with a titleequalin years 
to her income, There was no false delicacy 
about Brenda, nor did she scrapie to use her 
connection with Sir William Carruthers to 
the beat advantage. 

Sbe knew that her conduct with Hagh had 
occasioned almost universal gossip and con- 
demnation, and that she had waiked 
dangerously close to the edge of @& social 
precipice, Tas one thing to do, therefore, 
under the circumstances was to exhibit to the 
world thas she bad been wronged, and she 
conld beat do this by parading her good 
fellowship with her step-sister’s family. 

Sir William was an easy matter to manage ; 
but Brenda did not intend to rest uatil she 
had pros!aimed to the world the facts that. she 
was cn terms of apparent affection and friend. 
ship with. Hops and with Hope's aristocratic 
relations, 

‘TI shall stay at Blairton yet,” she said to 
herself ; and she laughed as she burned Hugh's 
foolish recriminations and reproashes, and 
devoted hersslf to. the momentous questicn of 
her tronsseau, 

‘‘T think I have some means that wiil work 
that miracle,” she said to herself, with intense 
satisfaction, and then ehe laughed agein. 
“The Marquie and Marchioness of Woodstock 
Are at present on a visit to the Countess of 
Hampshire at Blaizton Castle, Mr. Hugh 
Christie is ais> a guest at the Castle, It 
sounds well,” Brenda said, as she jotted thiz 
paragraph down on @ piece of paper and eur- 
veyed it afterwards. ‘'I don’t fanoy the 
world will have much togay abous the quarre! 
between Brenda Grant and Hope Christie 
then. I wonder whether that Mra. Hyde has 
gone to her houss near Meckrington? I must 
cement that acquaintance into friendship. 
Meckrington is ciose to Blairton, and althongh 


my path seems pretty clear it is always: 


! well to keep several allies in reserve in case of 
: accident.” 

| Brenda had made Mrs. Hyde's acquaintance 
| in that winter she had epent at Monte Carlo, 
| and the two women bad taken a sort of liking 
| to one another—a nod very cxtracrdimary 
| circumstance, seeing they had so much in 
common, and that both knew that, being 
equally rich,they need fear no chance encroach- 
ment on their possessions. 

Fortuvately for Brenda Mrs. Hyde had not 
as yet launched her daughter into society, so 
the gossip and scandal that had circniated 
about Miss Grant’s rame was not known to 
Mis. Hgds; and if is bad been, probably tke 
fact that Miss Grant was 80 soon to become 
Lady Woodstock would have carried some 
convincing weight ia her favour—for the 
Squire's sister was @ snob, and dearly loved a 
lordling or a title. 

Hope had only gnite latcly discovered that 
Brenda was friendly with Mrs. Hyde, and the 
koowledge seemed to bring a tiny cloud on the 
horigon of her present peacefal life whenever 
she remembosed it. Sie shivered sometimes 
an ehe recalled all the exeers, the ceuel words, 
the determined unwomanliness of Brenda 
durisg that hot, weary, miserable, London 
season. 


broken way she.had suffered tortures when 
she found all her tender thoughi aud love 
trampled under foot and pushed roughly on 
one side for another woman, and thas woman 
Brenda; but that wae ail gone now. The 
keenness of the pang w2s over; the realisation 
of Hugh's indifference had ended it all, and 
Hope's only desire was never to see or tc hear 
of Brenda Grant again. 

This thought was strong in her mind as 
Dolly. chatted on, and Hope suddenly paled 
and grew ss cold as ice wken the girl an- 
nounced (quite unconscious thas sho was 


no one had considered it wise or noceasary to 
let Dolly know muoh of the truth of Hops's 
ushappiness),— 

‘Mother has asked Lord and Lady Wood- 
siook to come and atay with us for a little 
while, I hope it ig not very rude, but I don's 
want them tocome. He is horrid, and she is 
so patronising. She used to treat me like a 
little girl always, 
awfully!” 

‘* And pray what are you but a little girl!” 
Hope said, with a lightness that was by no 
means easy to assume. 

They had reached the grounds of the Rick by 
this, and Hope's pallor and constrained man- 
ner was umneticed by her young companion. 

She stood for a moment befors the drawing- 
rcom, her hand on her beating heart. 

“T feel,’ she said to heraeif, slowly, '' that 
if Brenda comes she will bring mo more un. 
happiness, more bitterness! Yet she has done 
enough! She:bas- broken my heart, ruined 
my life, torn ont sil that was sweet and 
pleasaut! Is it possibleshe can hurt mo more 
than this?” 

A question which Hops found answered 
only too well in the futare ! 


CHAPTER XViIi, 
Tur Squire was delighted at learning how 


Wingate, and got permission to use fhe hail 


cloned on his death from s plea of esonomy) 
ag a pl 
various amusements, peany readings, Concerts, 
magic-lanterns, conjaring, and otber entertain- 
ments that Hope and Dolly had concocted for 
the people of Meckrington. 

‘* She gave in at last—oh! so crossly! She 
said shecouldn’t andsratand how Mr. Dernton, 
with all his money, did not build a people's 





To Hope's nature it was impossible to bear | 
matics. Jealous in the wores senso she had } 
never been of Brenda. In a sorrowfal, hearé- ; 


hurting cne whom she had grown to love, for | 


which annoyed nie} 


Dolly had besieged that old curmudgeon, Mrs. | 


her husband had bnailé agy a mechanics’ | 
institute (and which his widew bed promptly | 


ace where they conld arrange the | 


palace, cr something of that sort. And when 
I explained to her, Uncle ‘Thomas, that you 
had already started such an undertaking, and 
we only wanted her hall till yours waa built, 
she only grunted, and said it was time you 
did something for Meckrington, However," 
Delly chzerved, eitting on one of the window 
ledges, and looking eagerly from time to time 
down the drive that led to the roxd, * we have 
got it, 80 that is the great point; and I dons’ 
think the expense of a charwoman or cleaners 
will kill us—eh, Hope?” 

‘‘ I don’s think so," Hope said, with a flest- 
ing emile, 

She was leaning back in her chair, looking 
very wan and tired. 

The new-born pesca and contentment was 
rabbed cff for the moment, and the oid misery 
was there, pricsing and burning as badly ua 
ever. 

She was mutely grateful that the &quire 
and Mra. Hyde started an argument on tho 
subject of the people ® armusementa—an argu- 
ment that steadily Became a quarrel. 

It prevented Mrs. Hyde from mentioning 
Brenda, and that was # relief to Hope’s 
sensitive cars, 

She sipped her tea, and dispensed cake and 
kind words to the dogs, whils Doily moved 
resilesaly about, an almost childish figure in 
her riding- habit, with her soft, fluffy, fair 
hair ruffled on her brows, 

‘*Texpeot Philip here every moment,” the 
Squire suid, when he had atlast fatigued hia- 
self ont without convincing hie sister. 

Mes, Hyde drew ia her thin lips. 

She did not chare her brother's infatuatica 
for Mz. Leicester in the very least. 

“I think,’ she said, primly, “you might 
consult me, Thomas, before you bring your 
workpeople into my house. Mr. Leicester is, 
of oourse,® very nice and respectable young 
man, bat I trust he will not imagine that 
because I was foolish enough to allow him to 
dine at my table ones that he can comeand go 
just aa he likes. I shali have to tell him thus 
ji think it will be betser if he attends to hia 

daties, and doss not encroach on your Qaixotic 
kinduess. You really should be more careful, 
Thomes! You don’t know what ideas you 
may be putting iato that young man’s head!" 

The Sqaire paused a moments, flushed to 
the roots of hia white hair, then dropped his 
cons. tails (ho had been standing before the fire). 
and without a word marched from the roon:. 
Doily, looking vety miserable, bad ejaculated 
‘* mother |!’ once during Mrs. Hyde's speech, 
and now hotly and quiokly she broke,— 

“Uncle Thomas is very angry, mother. 
You—yonu do say such unkind things!” 

Mrs, Hyde turned and looked at her daugb- 
ter coldly for a moment in silence. Dolly was 
stauding toying with some flowers; there were 
tears in her big bine eyes, 

Whatever Mrs. Hyde intended to say the 
words were not spoken, for the Squire came 
marching back as promptly as he went, It was 
not possible for him to be in a bad temper for 
| long. 

{| “Give me a cup of tes, Bessie,” he said, 
i cheerily ; ‘‘ and here is someons who will have 
another. Won't you, fairy?"’ 

Hope shook her head. She was wonderiag in 
| & vague sort of way why she should be feeling 
| so kesnly angry and hurt at Mrs, Hyde's 

words, 

True, Philip was her friend, and she liked 
| him exceedingly, but she could never remem- 
| ber ta heve experienced such a hot rash of 
anger in her life before. 

The sensation was uew to her. She could nvé 
alsogether analyse it, only she knew she hadi 
a eineere sympathy with the Squire, and that 
Dally’s flashed face and hotly-spoken protest 
shared in the sympathy. 

She roused heraelf to talk to the Squire, and 
after a few moments rose to go. 

‘‘Ié is almost dark now. Haines will ba 
imagining I am lest on the read!" she said. 

‘Have you no groom, Mrs. Christie?” 
inquired Mre. Hyde, in her cold way. “I 
; never allow Dolly to ride alone.” 
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Hope checkea a smile asshe saw Dolly make 
& move, and then iadalge in silent laughter 
behind her mother's back. 

‘Oh! I sha)! ride to Blairton in less than 
half-an-hour. You know [am more at home 
on a horse than on my feet. Will you come 
and mount me, Sguire?”’ 

“Will I come? Heaven bleas your sweet 
eyes! If you will only wait five minutes 


Bat Hope shook her head. 


**Couldn’t hear of it, sir! Good-bye, Mra. | self, 


Hyde; good-bye, Dolly. First thing to- 
morrow morning at the Hall. You clever little 
creature !|”’ 

Mrs. Hyde pinched in her lips as Hope dis- 
appeared with the Sqaire’s arm about her 
waist, and Dolly hanging on her right hand. 

Elizabeth Hyde was nervous and jealous of 
the very wind that blew about her brother. 
She saw a possible usurper of her daughter's 
fortune in everybody whom the Squire liked. 
Saspicions and mean-gatured herself, she 
judged everybody by her own narrow standard, 
and even Hope came in for a share of this 
ungenerous thought, 

Mrs. Hyde had conceived a violent distrust 
for Philip Leicester. The Squire had never 
taken so warmly toany living oreatare as he 
had done to Philip, and Mrs. Hyde was not 
long before she began to accuse the young man 
of everything that was base and mercenary. 

She was exceedingly short-mannered and 
disagreeable with him whenever she came in 
contact with him, and put Philip's patience, 
courtesy, and anger severely to the test. 

He fathomed the reazon of Mrs. Hyde's 
dislike. He had not lived such a life as his 
without knowing something of the men and 
women in the world; and but for his warm 
gratitude and affection for the Squire he would 
have been tempted to throw up his position, 
and demonstrate to Mrs. Hyde how unjast 
and how wrong her thoughts had been ; bat as 
yet Mr. Dornton had not noticed his sister's 
manner, and, moreover, he had grown s0 
dependent upon Philip, and required him so 


of his present life. 

He went as little to the Rick as possible. 
Although he had taken a liking tothe eunny- 
haired girl who was to inherit the Squire's 
vast wealth, and who made him so welcome, 





There wae silence between them for a few 
moments, then Philip said gently,— 

‘You are not vexed with me for coming?” 

‘*Vexed!’’ Hope tarned her lovely eyes 
on him. Even in the dusk their fall beauty 
was revealed to him, making hia heart throb, 
“and with you!" She paused alittle, and 
then she said, with unconscious bitterness, 
“It is only strange that I should be the 
object of so much solicitude."’ 

Pailip’s lips moved, then he checked him- 


“It grows very cold now,’’ he said, when 
he did speak. 

‘' Winter is close upon us!" Hope answered. 
‘*Do you know, Mr. Leicester, I think I love 
the winter far better than the summer? I 


| hate the hot sun, the glare, the scents—it is 


too muoh. It is as though someone or some- 
thing were perpetually mocking one. I don't 
know whether you understand what I mean? 
I = afraid I don’t express myself very 
well.” 

‘IT understand you perfectly,” Philip 
replied, and from his heart. “ To me,” he said, 
after a pause, ‘‘the winter will ever be the 
sweetest time of the year, for it was in winter 
that I found that which now constitutes the 
happiness of my life, and made me a changed 
and different man.” 

“You are happy, then?” Hope asked, 
wistfully. 

Philip did not answer at once. 

‘‘T hope,” he said, after that second pause, 
speaking slowly, and as it were with difficulty. 
“IT hops I am content. I try to be.” 

‘* Work is a great thing,” Hope said gently. 
She was touched by the sound of his voice, 
She realised that the summer of life was 
denied to him as to her, and she gave him her 
tender pity. ‘I feel ever so much better 
since I began to think about other people, and 


, not so much about myeelf. I have to: thank 


you for helping me, Mr. Leicester.” 
“As long aa I live I must ever be your 
debtor,” Philip said, hamriedly. Hecould not 


; trust himself very well this evening. He had 
much, that the young man determined to, 
accept the disagreeables with the pleasant side | 


a hard task to perform. Day by day, hour by 
hour, this love for her was growing, deepening, 
intensifying. He was almost afraid of its 
power. It seemed to him at times more than 
he could control, and she was so unconscious 
of it all! 

She met him so easily, so simply, smiling 


he managed to make some excase or other; | up at him, lifting her great violet eyea to his, 
but on this particular afternoon he had found | putting her hand into his frankly, glad in the 
none ready, snd as the Sqaire wanted to see gladness of a sincere friendship that they 
him particulariy, he rode out from Meckring-, were speaking together. In all the hard | 
on to the large square house which had been | struggles Phijip had had to fight out in his 


placed at the disposal of Mrs. Hyde by her life there had been none so fall of bitterness - 


rother a3 8 country residence, 

Hope was being lifted into the saddle as 
Philip rode up the avenue, 

“Jast in time,” cried the Squire, heartily. 
‘Philip, you will escort Mrs. Christie home. 
She refases to wait while they saddle me 
something, and shs cannot go alone.”’ 

“Of course not,” Philip said, quickly, as he 
shook hands all round. 

‘‘ Stuff and nonsense!" Hope cried, lightly. 
‘*T consider such a remark derogatory to my 
powers as a horsewoman." Then quite seri- 
ously, ‘' Really, Mc. Leicester, I cannot think 
of taking you all that way!” 

“‘T am sure Mr. Leicester will be glad to go, 
Hope,” Dolly Hyde said, but not quite 
readily. 

“The matter is settled,” Philip said, as he 
turned his horse, and brought him alongside 
of Hope. ‘If Mrs, Christie prefers solitude I 


. will ride behind, and not encroach on her 


thoughts. I shall be back very soon, Sapire. 
* You will find me in the stady, my Ind,” 
Hope laughed a little wearily as they rode 
away. 
“T had no idea you were such an obstinate 
person, Mr. Leicester |" 
_ “It is not possible for you to be out alone 
in these lanes at this hour.” 
‘‘T am not afraid, Mr. Leicester.” 
“No one accuses you of fear, Mrs, 
Christio.”’ 








and sadness as this—this struggle within him. | 
self for love of & woman who could never be | 


anything in his life, never give him even a 
touch of the sublime happiness that could be 
only born of such intensity of devotion. 

** Let us ride on," he said, almost roma gb 
and Hope obeyed, feeling a little chilled by 
the sudden change in his manner. She 
glanced at him now and then as they trotted 
along. How handsome he was! What a 
fine, strong, reliant face! It was a pleasure to 
even look on it. 

Mrs. Hyde’s unjast words about this man 
returned to her as she looked, and she once 
again experiensed a hot rush of anger at the 
remembrance of them. There was a tender 
light in her eyes, and a tender touch round 
her mouth as they drew rein, and he lifted 
her down from the saddle in the old stable- 
yard at Blairton. 

‘* My dear, kind friend!” she said, involan- 
tarily—the words were spoken unconsciously, 
she was laughing herself, in her mind, on his 
side againat Mrs. Hyde. ‘*‘ Thank you so much 
for taking care of me, it has been very plea- 
sant. Good-night.” 

Philip took her little band slipped out of 
its riding glove. He held it for a moment so 
tightly as almost to hurt her, then he dropped 
it. 

“ Good-night !” he said, huskily. The next 
moment he had swang himself into the 





saddle, and had ridden away, leaving Hope 
looking after him with a strange, new sensa- 
tion in her heart, and something like a tear 
in her eye, 

(To be continued, 


THE MILLIONAIRE’S 
DAUGHTER. 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue June sunshine never fell upon a 
prettier sight than the three young girla 
sitting one golden summer noonday er the 
pink and white apple boughs that skirted the 
grounds of Mrs, Latham's fashionable board. 
ing-school. 

“Tt's too hot to be ia school, too hot to 
study, too bot to think even,” cried Olare 
Vernon, the prettiest girl in the group, adding 
gleefully, ‘‘ and I for one shall not be a bit 
sorry when next week and our long looked.-for 
vacation comes. 

‘* Oh, I am to have such a delightfal garden 
party when I get home, and then, perhaps, I 
might travel with mamma. I'm jast dying 
to go. Bat I say, girls,” she exclaimed, push- 
ing back her flaxen curls with a very white 
little hand, and looking quizzically first at one 
of her companions and then at the other—‘‘ do 
tell me—jast for fun—what each of you would 
have if you could get the one gift from the 
gods which your heart craves most? 1 con’s 
mind saying I should like to go abroad and 
marry an earl or a dake or a lord, and live in 
a castle on the Rhine, and be like Helen of 
Troy, the famous beauty for whom men fought 
duels to the death, and whose smile no one 
could resist. 

“ T should crave nothing else in this world 
more than to hear people say as I passed by, 
‘There goes Her Grace the Dachess of So-and- 
So.’ I should be so grand that no one would 
imagine that I was not ‘to the manner born,’ 
instead of being a poor little nobody—only a 
merchant's daughter.” 

“You vain girl!” cried Agnes Guest, lift. 
ing a very dainty head, even if it was red, 
from the grass. ‘‘I wouldn't have imagined 
you capable of saying anything so ridiculous 
had I not heard it from yourownlips. Asfor 
me, Englishmen are good enough. They are 
just the jolliest in the world, I should like 
plenty of lovers—bat jast one in particular 
who fairly adored me, like the heroes we read 
about in novels, I would like him to be hand- 
some, like Juliet's Romeo was, and awfally 
rich, and bay me lovely diamonds, and have 
horses, carriages, anda yacht, I think I'd be 
as happy as a queen if I had all that.” 

“‘T¢ doesn’t take much to content you, it 
seems,”’ returned Clare, with a laugh that 
showed a very pretty set of white teeth and 
two very bewitching dimples in her pink 
cheeks. 

“* Bat what of you, Dora?” cried both the 
girls, turning laughingly to their companion, 
who sat quite silent beside them, her hands 
lying idly on the pages of an open volame. 

Dora Saville closed her book, and looked at 
her schoolmates with a faint smile, but that 
smile lighted up her pale face and wistfal 
brown eyes wonderfally. 

* If I could have the one gift that my heart 
craves the most, it would be neither beanty, 
lovers nor wealth,” she said; in a low voice 
that trembled a little—“‘ only a home of my 
own, were it never so humble, with someone 
there who traly loved me—either father, 
mother, sister or brother. To me it is the 
cruellest fate inthe whole wide world to be 
homeless, penniless, and an orphan. If it 
were not that my cousia loves me so dearly, I 
—I wonld find life unendurabie.”’ 

Everyone at the school knew the story of 
Dora Saville. She was the niece of the 








millionaire, Henry South of Liverpool. _ 
Years before, when his pretty young sister 
eloped with her handsome mausio-master, 
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Bertie Saville, he vowed that he would never 
forgive her, even if she lay dying. 

Those words came back to him sooner than 
he expected. In less than ten years he was 
summoned to her death-bed. 

‘I do not believe she ig ill,’’ he oried, 
angrily, ‘It ia but a ruse to ges me to go to 
London to see her,’ and he tore the telegram 
into a thousand shreds and flang them to the 
winds, thinking no more of the matter. 

A fortnight later, when he wassitting on his 
cool verandah one sultry afternoon with his 
wife and child, he was startled at the sight of 
& little dusty figure toiling wearily up the 
broad, gravel path, carrying « little bundle 
tied up in an old silk handkerchief. 

‘t James,”’ he cried, angrily, calling to the 
gardener, who was trimming s bed of rare 
roses close by, “have I not told you a score of 
times that no tramps are to be admitted into 
these grounds? Send that little beggar-girl 
about her business!” 

“Do not send me away,” cried the child, 
piteously, and advancing as hurriedly as her 
little feet could carry her. ‘You are my 
uncle Henry. I know you by your picture. I 
am Dora Saville. Two weeks agomy mamma 
died, and with her last breath she told me to 
come to you, and to tell you my papa was 
dead, and when she was gone I would be all 
alone in she world, and she told me to kneel 
at your feet and ask you to pity and protect 
me, for I am so little and so weak.” 

The child was terrified at the torrent of 
anger her words evoked. She shrank back 
and looked at him with great, startled eyes. 

* You shall be sent to the orphans’ home or 
the poor-house,” he cried, excitedly. ‘I shall 


never give shelter to Bertie Saville’s brat. I 
wonder they dared send you to me!” 

The little trembling creature looked in dis- 
may into the face of the beautiful lady by his 
side, but there was no kindly glance for her 


in those hard, cold blue eyes. 

‘*T quite agree with you, Henry,” she said. 
‘You must send her away at once to the poor- 
house—anywhere. She would be a terrible 
disgrace to us if we kept her here. My 
Vesta’s cousin! Why, the very thought 
makes me il]. You muat make some disposi- 
tion of her without delay.” 

Saddenly a beantifal child sprung sp from 
@ costly rag, where she had been seated, 
listening and watching this extraordinary 
scene with breathless interest, and ran to the 
little orphan’s side and threw two lovely white 
plamp arms abont her neck. 

“‘T like you, Dora Saville,” she said. “I 
want you to stay. Mamma, papa ’’—turning 
to them imperiously—‘‘ you must not send 
her away. I want to keep her, and I shall!"’ 

Expostulations were not of the least avail. 
The spoiled darling of the family, the fature 
heiress, the petted child, had her own way. 
Her parents never refaeed her anything upon 
which she had ses her heart, and Dora 
stayed. 

And from that moment the homeless, friend. 
less orphan girl loved her beautifal cousin 
Veata with an idolatrous worship. She would 
have laid down her life for her. 

That was ten years ago - Vesta was seven- 
teen now, and Dora was nearly twenty. 

When Vesta was sent to boarding-school 
she declared Dora must accompany her, and 
there, as elsewhere, everyone noticed the 
world of devotion Dora Saville lavished on 
her beautiful, wilfal cousin. 

Although conscious of the fact that she waa 
to be a great heiress some day, the knowledge 
by no means turned Vesta South's pretty 
head. She never gave it a thought. 

The girl was Mrs. Latham's especial pride 
and torment. She learned what she pleased, 
and always tried to get oui of learning what 
she did not care for. She revolutionised the 
whole school from the firat day she came 
there, and from that time on had incited the 
young girls to no end of mischief, and put 
romantic notions in their heads that they 
never would have dreamed of bat for her. 

Never did a pair of laughing black eyes 





looking out from a rose-leaf face work more | consternation deepened on the faces of the 


mischief, 

The young music master and the handsome 
French teacher, who had been lifelong friends 
before, quarrelled violently over her before 
she had been there a week, they were 80 
intensely jealous of each other. 

The affair was hushed up, and they were 
both sent away promptly. 

The same story was told of the two who 
were called from Liverpool to fill their places, 
and in despair Mrs. Latham grimly declared 
* There should be no more good-looking young 
men in any capacity whatever in the boarding- 
school,” and their places, despite the demur 
of the young ladies, were filled by grim 
matrons and atill grimmer spinsters. 

There should be no romantic notions in the 
young ladies’ heads if Mrs, Latham could 
prevent it, and Miss South should have no 
one upon whom to practise her wiles and 
coquetry. 

“Never mind, girls,” Vesta declared one 
day, when her companions were clustered 
about her discussing the dismal situation as 
it then stood. ‘I'll take a jolly revenge that 
will make madame fairly sick for cheating us 
out of the only fun we girls had in this grim 
old place. We'll have a regular picnic with 
the next fellow that drifts this way, jast for 
Spite.” 

A ringing burat of applause from a score of 
rosy lips greeted this speech. ‘‘ Bat,” the 
girls added in the next breath, ‘‘ we are quite 
sure that no young fellow will ever appear.”’ 

Bat in this they were doomed to be agree- 
ably dissppointed, and in the near fatare, 


00. 

And this brings us back to the sunny noon- 
day and the three young girls sitting under 
the apple boughs, discussing the subject that 
all young girls love to talk about—the sweet 
possibilities of the futare. 

Saddenly they heard a swift rush of feet, 
and the next instant a little slim creature 
came hurrying down the path, dashing pell- 
mell into their midst, and flang herself, all 
out of breath, face downwards, in the long, 
daisy-studded grass. 

‘-Hu-sh! for the love of Heaven! Don’t 
speak anybody—something awfal has hap- 
pened! Hush!” 

No wonder this announcement ‘caused 
almost a panic among her frightened school- 
mates. 

“‘On, Vesta,” they all cried out in the same 
breath, ‘do tell us what is the matter— 
quick! We can't stand suspense. Oh, dear, 
dear! what is it that’s so awfally dreadfal ? "’ 

And three pairs of widely dilated eyes looked 
out from three very white sacred faces at the 
little tumbled heap lying among the daisies at 
their feet, taking in with dismay the two great 
rents in her dainty blue mull dress, the tora 
sun-hat that was tilted to one side, nnmistak- 
able scratches on the slender little hands, and 
@ very excited look on the girl’s dimpled, 
flashed face. 

“‘Oh, Vesta!’ began the girls again in a 
chorus, ‘ won't you tell us what the matter is? 
We are all so frightened.” 

‘Let me get my breath first, will you?” 
panted Vesta, tearing off her sun-hat and fan- 
ning herself violently. ‘Now, don’t all speak 
at once when I tell you I've simply had a 
row with old Grim, otherwise known as Her 
August Highness Mrs, Latham. And to save 
your life, girls, you could never guess what it 
was all about,” cried the little heiress, break- 
ing into so gay a laugh that it started the 
birds from their nesta in the apple boughs 
overhead ; bat before they had time to answer 
she continued, with another barat of ear-split- 
ting laughter, “ I¢ was all about a very hand- 
some young man !”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


A cuornvs of “Obs!” and “Oh, mys!” 
broke from three pairs of red lips, and the 





three astounded listeners. 

“ Just drop right down here on the grass 
beside me, girlsa—you on this side of me, Clare 
Vernon, and you on that side, Agnes Guest, 
and you, Dora, in front of me—and you shail 
hear the.most astounding story as well as the 
most romantic one imaginable! It’s just like 
a grand novel, and I'm the heroine of the love- 
story. I can’é take but a minute to tell ié in, 
either, for it’s almost time for the noon bell to 
ring.’ 

With a good deal of excited chattering and 
flattering the girls settled down into the places 
assigned them like a covey of partridges, beg- 
ging Vesta to begin quiokly. 

“Oh, it was jast too rich for anything!" 
cried the girl, with a rollicking laugh, throw. 
ing back her curly head. “I know you are 
just dying to hear all about it, but I can’t help 
laughing to save my life. But here goes,— 

“You all know how determined old Grim 
was that I should do all those horrid French 
translations over again that would have kept 
me indoors?’ panted Vesta. 

“Yes, and we were all so sorry, dear!” 
chimed in the girls, sympathetically. 

‘** Well, such a racket as came of it—pardon 
the phrase '’—oried the indalged little heiress, 
‘you could never imagine! Now, listen, and 
hear about it. I was angry enough at missing 
my dinner, gracious knows, but I was angrier 
still at old Grim for sitting there at her desk 
watching with lynx eyes to see none of you 
girls slipped me anything. Well, guess what 
happened |” 

“Oh, we couldn't gaesa!" declared Clare 
Vernon. 

“No, not if we guessed all day!’ oried 
Agnes Guest. 

Dora alone was mute. She sat watching ber 
lovely cousin's beautifal flashed, excited face 
with troubled eyes, 

‘Of course you couldn't guess to save your 
life. They say that weasels do sometimes fall 
asleep. Well, that’s just what happened to 
old Grim ; and when I saw that, in went my 
things into my desk in a flash, and you ought 
to have been there to see me make for the 
door! BatasI slipped past her desk I saw 
something that fairly held me spellbound with 
dismay.” 

‘* Was it a set of new rules and regulations?” 
cried Clare. 

‘““Worse than that!” retorted Vesta. 
‘* What do you cay it was?” she said, turning 
to Agnes. 

‘*; imagine that it must have been a ferule 
or something of that kind that she intended to 
punish you with,”’ confessed Agnes. 

Vesta South elevated her retrcussé noze, and 
gave her dark curly head a saucy toss. 

‘You are all wide of the mark,” she deciared, 
‘go I may as well tell you. It was the picture 
of a handsome young man—quite the band- 
somest that I ever beheld!" 

This intelligence was a by a shriek of 
amazement from the gi 

“TI knew you'd yell when I told you 
about it,” langhed Vesta; ‘‘ I almost did when 
I saw it lying there ; and I couldn't tell for the 
life of me whatever prompted me to reach out 
my hand and pick it up to examine it the more 
closely—the share of curiosity which Mother 
Eve endowed me, I suppose. 

‘I just stood and stared at the picture aa I 
held it. Oh, girls! bat wasn’t he handsome, 
though! A regular Adonis—broad. shouldered 
and strong-looking. He had fair carling hair, 
a drooping moustache, and a pair of bonny 
blae eyes that seemed to fairly look up and 
laugh in one’s face. 

“Thad just made this oarefal survey when 
suddenly I heard a sound that made my heart 
almost stop beating. 

‘** Miss South!’ It almost seemed to me 
that I had heard a crash of thunder, a lion's 
roar —everything raging and horrible concen- 
trated in the sound of old Grim's voice as she 
ground out my name between her false teeth. 
‘What have you there, Miss South?’ , she 
cried, rising and confronting me, tall and 
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gaunt, and. with her thin face fairly livid with | 
Ts. 


ge. 

“* Just then.a brilliant idea occuzyed,to me,” 
comtinned Vesta, mith angther explopivejaugh, 
ewegt asa silver bell, ghopgh. “ Qaick.ag & 
tlash.1 shied the pi ure out of the mindow, 
and I aw it land.in the, gooseberry bashes by 
the stone. wall, and I quite believed she -had 
nat observed the, action. 

ad What shad you there, Miss Sonth?’ she 
renep he . ‘Anawer.me.’ 

“*I¢ was only a picture, madame!’ I 
replied, as nevchalantly as I could. ‘It was 
lying onthe floor, and I picked it,np; and 
when I saw,that it was jhe, portrait ofan ogre 
—s—a—young man, I mean—l felt sare you 
woulgn't want is about, where we young girls. 
might see it, 2o I threw she horrid thing. ont 
of the window.’ 

ge Feteh ié,to meat once, Misa ,Sonth |’ she 
retorted, in a ypice faisly qvivexing withnage ; 
and, of course, I had to go and, peeqne it from 
the gooseberry bashes. That's Lbappened 
td get my dreas torn and my bands ,ecratobed 
ec; and——”’ 

‘* Ding—dong, ding—dong!” scunded the 
bell which called the yonng ladies to their 
afserncon leagons, its hoarse deafening clang 
almost drowning Vesta's voice. 

The girls sprang quickly to,thein feet. 

** Wait one minute! ’ cried Vesta. ‘The 
best is yet to come. ‘ We will walk in 
elawly; we won't be late. Thexest is a rich 
joke—yon ll all just scream when you hear jit, 
and it’s wondesfally romantic,”’ 

With Clare on one side of her and Agnes on 
the other, arm jn arm they hurried up the 
shady path, Dora briag up the rear. Veata 
continued,— 

* Well, she made me bring her the pisture, 
and then and therashs commanded me.tojtear 
it into fragments, end throw. them .into the 
waste-basket. Bat I conidn’t bear to .tear.¢he | 
face. I slipped taqtmp my pslesye quite un- | 
noticed by old Grim. | 





“Now tear this up, Miss Sauth!’’ she 
weat on, sternly, preduging a istle mote | 
written in a bold, dashing chirography,.and 
handing it to,me. 

“OF conrge I couldn't help ronning my 
eyes over it as I tore.it. Thia is what was in 
it,— 


“Mrs. Larnam—Resapected Madame,—I shall 
take,the opporinnisy of attending your.annual 
class reception on Thursday next, and at its 
close may I ask if you will do me the ,hononr 
of presenting m3 to ove of yonr pupils—Mias 
South—if in the meantims I present for your 
inepection and approval oredentials of the 
very highest order? 1 have sean-the young 
lady every morning for the last week when 
you took your pupila out for an airiog, and 
Mies South’s sweet face haunts me. Tf cor- 
clusion, I beg that yon may noé look lightly 
upon this earnest 4ppeal, and that you will 
give my reqnest thonghéfal consideration, 
dear madame, for I feel that if involves for 
me the brightening or darkeging of my entire 
fature. Perbaps is will not come amias to 
enclose my pigtare for your ingpeotion. Yours 
With deep respec’, . 


‘+ Rane Sroppagt. 


*** Address the Wavetree hotel office.’ 

“Such imperiinexce! Sach deliberate, 
cool audacity |!” cricd Mrs. Latham, almost 
beeide hereelf with rege, ‘If there was a 
law that would reach him for this I should 
have bim punished to the full extent of it. I 
shall be on the watch for him uext Thursday, | 
and he will wish before I am throogh talking 
with hi that he bad never dared attempt to 
form the acquaintance of a young lady placed 
under my charge! Why, hie boldness is mon- 
estrous!’ 
_ “Of couree she won't answer it, and I am 
just dyirg to have Thursday come, to gee if 
he looka as haudsoms as his pictore, and to 
ree what he will do, and todsy is only | 
Monday.” 

“Oh, ign't is romantic!” oried Clare 





| gohoolroom. This was a wonderf 
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Vernon. “I shall be jast as anxions.as you}yon ia for a Jatk at old Grim's expense, or 
not?” 


are to see him, Veata!’’ 

*' And go-shall I!” deolared Agnes .Guest, 
adding, ‘I stand nearest the degr. I shall 
see-him.the minute he, enters the hall, and of 
courée I'll.know him by the picture, and I'll 
give the rest of you girle a.weelittlesly wink.” 

Vesta and Clare Jao uproariouely. 
Dora did not join in it, nor .did the tronbled 
look leave-ber face eyen after the yonug ladies 
had taken their seats in the-class-roqgm. 

Ié neon :heqame. apparent to she girls that 
something ,qnite out .of the ugga! order of 
avents had happened, for there was an,expres- 
siop. on. Mre. Lathsm's face.that no ome.eyer 
remembered -having seen. there before. They 
were s00n to learn the.cause,of it, however. 

** Young Jadies,"’ ahe began, quite as soon 
@3 the noise and confnsion of taking their 
seats ,bad subsided, ‘I havea faw wards to 
say to you. I am summoned away by 
telegram,’’? she went on burriedly, “and I 
haye barely time to cateh my train. I-may 
be gone overnight—noaiihly but a few honrs— 
and during my absence I would .ask you, 
young, ladies, to obey,implicitly theinjangtiqns 
of the teackers;in whose oharge 1 leave you. 
My own olasa .of young Jadies for this after- 
noon,are Jeft aunprovided for, and therefore I 
leave Miss Dora Saville in charge. I need 
not add that I believe you will all endeavour 
to,make her duties .as light aud agreeable as 
possible,” : 

Thisty,paira.of ,bright eyes turned towards 
Dora Saville. The girls were all delighted, 
for she was .a favourite. 

* That the day may pass pleasantly to 
you,” went on Mrs. Latham, ‘I have deoided 
to permit.the whole school to,epjoy the after. 
noon in the glen in the rear of ,the grounds ; 
there you will study and recite your .leagons 
this almostintolerably warm day.” 

A murmur of approyal ran ,throggh the 
al aongagzion 
for Mrs. Latham to make. What ia the 
world .was,going to happen? Ah, had they 
but known! dé was quite as well, perhaps, 
for us that we cannot lif the veil of -the 
future and sce the path stretching out into 
the coming years. 

There were nearly a hundred young ladies 
attending Mrs, Latham’s fashionable board. 
ing-schooi, and their figttering light dresses 
and dbsppy faces as they. sorgregated in little 
groups here and there about the glen. was a 


amass ,pictaresque sight in the cool, flower- 


-hesprinkled dell that warm afternoon. 

Eagh)clase chose the spot that pleased it 
beat, and Dora Saville.and her little group 
wandered to the very edgs of the glen, where 
the brook rippled hetween its mossy banks 
and danced on to the deep river miles away. 

“ Oh, this ia heavenly !"’ cried Vesta, fling. 
ing herself down fall. length on the grass, “If 
it svaan\s for stariling the rest of ‘em over 
yonder I'd like.to exercise my lungs in a good 
shriek. I feel like a bird out of acege. We 
muss celebrate our ‘afternoon off’ in a 
ronsing fashion, I haycn’t had time.to think 
how yet,” 

**Oh, Vesta!” cried Dara, quite horrified. 
“ You forget thia is not an afternoon given to 
pleasure. You are :to stadyand recite your 
lessons bere, you know.” 

‘Old Grim said that, but I didn’é say go!” 
ctied Vesta. ‘' Bother the lessons!” and 
away flew her grammar, whiz! after a squirrel 
climbing « far.off tree. ‘* There are tweive of 


; ua hhere—jaat enongh to have a jolly lark of 
; foms kind! What do you say, girls?’ cried 


Vesta. ‘Are you with me or against me?” 


CHAPTER III. 


‘‘Greis, are you with me or against me?” 
cried Vesta, springing nimbly to her feet, 
cresting her dark carly head sideways like a 


| bird, her cheeks flashed and her splendid big 


black eyes sparkling like diamonds. ‘Are 


‘The babel of voices this abzill ,ingniry 
caused would have made one imagines. regular 
pandemonium reigned in the heart .of the 
secluded glen. 

‘It will be just the thing!’’\cried Clare 
Vernon, her voice rising .aboye the reat. 
‘s Why not have a-rousing geod.time? Old 
Grim will never find it oat. Um -sare Dora 
will never baso mean as to tell on. ns.” 

“And it will.be.vacation next week and we 
are all to part then, and whe knows when we 
ojass- mates will.all meet again to havea jolly 
time—perhaps never!” chimed in Agnes 
Guest. ‘We must make the most ,of the 
ocaaeiqn:” 

In vain Dora expostalated; it was of no 
use. “Whena bevy of boydenish schoolgirls 
make their minds up to anything, to-attemp: 
to reason with them, she realised, was worse 
than useless, 

‘Now that-we have-catried the point and 
by arousing majority,.you mast deside for ue 
what -we shall dol” cried the girls in a 
chorus, gathering around Vesia, their riag- 

er. 

A-soore of plans were diseassed, when sud- 
denly.aJittle shrill langh -and a triamphant 
ery of ‘‘Hareka! I-shave it, girls!’’ broke 
from Vesta’s lips, and without stopping to 
angwer the numerous queations that.were put 
to her, she.went on briskly, — 

‘' I propose that we all go to the recreation 
grounds thie afternoon—twelve of ua in a. body 
—to witness the first tennis game-.of the 
season. Oh! 1-tell you it-will be immense, 
The Liverpool Excelsiors play against the 
Manohester Rovers, and it will ba so exciting, 
girls, that you will fairly hold your breath 
from the moment it begins until it. ends,” 

The idea was greeted by a deafening shout, 
-which had-to he instantly hashed, however, 
lest it should penetgate-to the other portions of 
the glen, 

Suddenly something like a2 cry of dismay 
broke from Olara Vernon's lips, 

‘* We have reckoned without our host, girls,” 
she deciarad, ruefally. ‘ Vesta has forgotten 
that it costs money to get into the grounds. It 
would take a lot for the twelve of us, and I'll 
wager my bracelet there isn’t five shillinga 
among the whola crowd," 

** Now, Olare Vernon !" cried Vesta, ' don't 
be so nimble, please; don’t pick me up before 
I fall; don’t discourage the girls. Look here, 
will you!’ and as she spoke ehe drew from 
her pocket a long, thia yellow card. ‘‘ Good- 
ness gracious! don't pack me in like a her- 
ring!” she panted. ‘ You can’t all ses it, so 
I'll tell you that it’s a ticket—a season affair 
—which will admit 8. Johnson and friends to 
the grand stand. 

‘** That is the man who brought madame her 
ticket. Isaw him dropitin the grounds as 
he hurried out at the gate, and “finders are 
keepers, you ses, girls, We are all friends, 
you know; we will get it on this—trast me 
for that. 

* You see, is commenges At two o'clock in 
the afterncon, Jane 8th. Well, that is to-day, 
so we will have a rousing affernoon of it. 
Come, we haven't & moment to lose. We can 
slip out of the glen unnoticed, and gei back 
agein before weare missed, Ia ita go?” 

‘Of courte!’ eagerly. declared every young 
girl in the group—all save Doxa Saville— 
whose tremulous voice was quite drowned in 
the midat of the chatter that ensued. 

She rose quickly from the mossy Jog where 
she had seated herself and went hurriedly up 
to where Vesta stood, the centre of the chasier- 
ing group. 

“ Vesta, darling !”’ she faltered, ‘‘do not 
go!” and she flang a pair of restraining arms 
about her cousin’s slender waist. ‘‘ Do not 
go, IT entreat you, dear!” she said. “ Ican- 
not help having a premonition that someshing 
dreadfal will happen if youdo! Ona, darling! 
for once be persuaded to abandon what you 





Lbave set your heart on doing. Don't go to see: 
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that . fear some great evil will come 
efit” 7 


‘* Fiddlestieks |" responded Vesta, throwing 
back -her-dark, carly head with a rollicking 
laugh. “I'm going to baye an efternoon’s 
fun despite all the premoxitions you can scare 
up. Jf you wantto go withus, Dora, of course 
we'll all. be: delighted ; bat if you are,.aa neual, 
too goody. goody to disobsy old -Grim’s man- 
dates, why, you can stay here jin she glen and 
stady all alone by yourself. Nv doubs you'll 
have ‘heaps of fun ont of it,” 

“Is will be my duty to remain here," said 
Dora ene 

‘: Bother-daty ! ’-oried Vesta, with a-shrill, 
eweet langh, fresh and gay a3-a lark’s, in 
whioh ali the rest of the yonsy-sizla joined 
merrily. ‘The reat-of us wiil iiing duty to 
the winds, and enjey ourselves this bright, 
sunny days, Good-bye, Dolly, dear! -we are 
off. Come on, girls!" with a whcop that-was 
more appropriate to a Comanche Indian than 
the rosy-tips-of a-hoy denish rchool-girl of seven- 
teon, who was prospective heiress to-a-million 
of money?! 

With the girls-ai-ber heels, peli-mel down 
the-path they fiew, and were soon lost to sight 
among the trees ; bus-the sound of their merry 
langhter fiosted -back to Dora where she -had 
ffang kerself-down in the grass to have-a-good 
ory; #nd 40 ponder over-what she should do if 
by chance some of the teachers shoold happen 
that way, and demand to know where the 
young-girls were whom -madame bad placed in 
her-safe keevisg. 

Should she have gone with that merry 
crowd of girls to see that-no ill befell them, or 
o~ -* do right in -firat!y-refasing to leave the 
glen 

The time wae coming when she: world 
answer that question with bitter ears and 
heartaches, when ehe world understand what 
ae: depression meant which .so oppressed 

r. 

In the meantime the girls had reached the 
grounds. There was a dense throng at the 
entrance-gate exger for admiseion. Ts almost 
seemed as though every village in “the county 
had been deserted to-fill-the immense grounds 
to watch the first game of the season. 

“Ob, I'm snre we «won't get in, girls!" 
cried Clare Vernon under her breath. ‘“ You 
can @epend vpon it that man will never Ict 
us all in on that one ticket, for look, there 
muss be fully a thonsand people clamourisg 
for admission at the gate, to say nothing of 
the vast crowd inside.” 

“T'Heshow you!” orted Vesta, with finshed 
checke and eyes sparkling with excitement. 

Thenext moment—and to express it in the 
young gatekeeper’s own words—the hand. 
eomest young girl that be had ever beheld 
stcod before him—s slint, trim tittle creature 
in a white mull dress. A drooping Leghorn 
hat, with a-wreath of flowers about it, shaded 
a dark, curling bsir, and the crimson roses on 
her cheeks and lips outvictl the cluster of 
wilfi flowers she wore tucked in her belt. 

With the uimost sang-froid in the world, 
Vesta led the finttering group forward and 
presented her tickst. 

“Mr. 8, Johnson—and friends,” he repeated, 
mechanically. 

“Thesears the friends,” said Vasta, indicat- 
ing the row of blushing girls followed up the 
rear, 

Ths young gatekeeper looked aghast. 

‘*Where is Mr, Johnson?" he stamaered. 

“T am sure he will be along presently,’’ 
retorned Vesta, giving the youpg man a 
charming enile that fairly set bis wits whirl- 
ing, and looking at him with a shy glaneo 
from those wonderfol dark mesmeric eyes 
that no man had ever been known to resist. 

‘*Oh, I do hope we shail get good seats on 
the gran@ stand,” added Vesta. ‘I’m jast 
dyiny to £6 the game,” this very archly. 

Tt wag againat the rules to permit members 
holding season tickets to bring so many 
friends, especially when the teats were so 
limited in number, but the gallant young gate- 
keeper could never have tole that to the lovely 





gitl who was standing before him, even 
though -he felt certain he-would be oalied upon 
40 pay something ont of his own pocket, 

With a low bow in deference to 80 much 
youth and beauty he bade them enter. 

There was a flatter of exsxitement and a 
murmur.of admization.as the bevy of beauties 
took their seats. 

They even ativacted the attention of the 
“ Handsome Grew,’ as the Excelsiors of 
Boston were oalicd, asthey tooktheir positions 
in the ficid, j 

There was one among the players whom the 
vast throng reocgnised—a fair, handsome 
young fellow wearing the white aud bine of his 
club, 

“That ie Ralph. Stoddart, the famong 
player,” was tho excited marmur that ran 
from lip to lip, and then, a3.if by one accoré, 
the whole vast concourse of pecpte brcke into 
a mighty, rousing cheer, calling on his name, 

Por one ingiant everyone of the girls craned 
her neck. 

“Qh, Vesta!’ oried Clare, catching her 
breath with «a gasp. “Look! Ob, my 
gradious | if it ien’t your hero—vhe handsome 
fellow who wanta old Grim to introduce him 
to you!" 

There was an andible murmur of excited 
voices. Every girl was-whiepering one to the 
other how nice he was; but only Clare and 
Agnes Guest knew of ‘the tittle romantic 
episede which had hsppened that morning, 
and that Vesta South, who satin their midst 
luebing like a pecny, wore this handsome 
young fellow’s picture over her heart at that 
very moment. 

Yes, # was the original cf the photograph, 
ouly he looked a thousand times handsomer, 
Vesta thonoght. 

He saw her, and 2 amile lighted up his face, 
For a single instany the blae eyes and black 
ones niet. 

“Ten’t Handsome Ralph, as they cail him, 
just splendid?" whispered one of the girls 
into Vesta's ear. 

She-conld not have answered to bave saved 
her Jife; but the worde made ber heart beat 
until she was afraid ‘her friend heard it or 
notieed how hotly ber cheeke-were burning. 

‘Ie is hard to believe that he is a fortune- 
hunter,” pursued the girl; “bn such is the 
case, for 1 read only last week in the psper 
they sent me from home that he is to be 
‘warried on the-eighteenth of September next 
to Miss Emma Braham, of Preston, and onr 
folks know Mies Braham wel). She's an old 
maid, forty #f-¢he ia s-day, and with a temper 
woree than Xantippe’s, Jen't it awfal, for he 
ia 20 handsome, and he can’t be more than 
twenty-three or four at moet? But then 
she’s worth a million, and he'}l swallow tho 
golden pill unless he rang across a wealthier 
heiress in the -mesatime, which isn’h very 


likely, Why, how white you are, Vesta ! | 
| with you, Vests!” 


What's the matter?” 7 

“It—it is so warm here!” gasped Verta, 
faintly. ileal 

She sat quite pile and strangely agitated 
@uring the éntire game. She heard the 
plaudits of the people about her, and heard 
them cry out esthusiastically that i: was the 
grandest geme they ever witnessed, and thas 
Handsome Ralph Stottiert was playicg as he 
had never played before in bis life. Hia 
briBiant play fairly electrified the spectators, 
and they cheered him tothe echo. 

The excitement was 89 intenee that men 
sprung from their seats and waved their hats, 
ladies waved their handkerchicfs, and young 
girls tore the flowers from their breasts and 
flang them towards Hancsome Ra!ph. 

‘Bat in all that vast throng of faces he saw 
only one—as dark, gipsyish, dimpled face 
crowned in jetty curls under a wide- brimmed 
hat—a graceful, slender figure in a white moli 
dress. 

He was conecions that a pair of eyes, dark 
and wondrous, were watching him, and the 
knowledge that they were doing so made the 
blood leap like firo through his veina. 

Was she whom he had seen and idolized for 











the space of a whole week attracted to him at 
first sight, as he had been to ber? His heart 
leaped at the thought. 

The game had just ended amids’ rousing 
cheers, when snddenly the vas conconrse of 
people heard a sound that made every face turn 
ghastly white. 

Oace—twice—thries—piercing blasts from a 
hbagle were beard, Liveryove in the country 
round knew what'that awfal sonnd meant | 

A mighty cry rose from thouasnd throats. 

‘The dam! The dem ‘has given way! 
Heaven have meroy! In = moment cf time 
the water will beupon us!” 

A torrible accident of the same nature had 
happened in that same valley many years 
before, and the people had never forgetten that 
awful reign of terror; but even as the ery rose 
on the still summer air, they saw that the 
little babbling rivales, whioh flowed but a few 
fest from the grand stand, had-ailin amoment 
of time become a mighty, rearing ostaract. 

Then followsed:a scone—a reign of terror that 
pen rcaresly describe. 

Frenzied cries and groans filled the air, 
Men and women sprang madly to their feet, 
striving to reach the-entranes gate ; the strong 
hurled the wesk from out thcie paths like 
recds; women and children were trample 
down, and the cries made the atontest heart 
quail, Bat in that awfol moment eel *-precerva.- 
tion was the only thought of the mad multi- 
tude. 

Vesta South, white with terror, had risen to 
her feet at the first wild ory, and in thst 
moment of horror sho saw Ralph Stoddart 
madly fighting his way towards her. 

‘ Cling to the post beside you until I can 
rescue you!" ke cried, and he thanked 
Heaven that the girl heard and underetocd. 

She wound her arms around the post, and 
torned her lovely, terrified face towarda hin:. 
At that moment the great volume of water 
swept down upon them, and the struggling 
macs of humanity were submerged waist. dees: 
in the aurging waves. 

Oxe instans more, and there rose over the 
wild ory of the people and the mad rush cf 
waters @ horrible crash! Tne grand stand 
had given way, and the straggling throng were 
hurled down into the waves, most of them dis. 
appearing frem eight ! 

Vesta’s frail srpport gave way like a reed 
srepped asunder by 2 fierce gale; but in that 
inatent she fels herself grasped by a pair of 
strong arms, and she saw the white face of 
Ralph Stoddart bendiag over her own. 

“TI will save you if it is within humen 
power!’ he cried, hoarsely, straining her in 
his arms. ‘ Bos if death ia meant for ns, 
thank Heavon that I shall cis claeping you ia 
my atms, Vesta Sonth, for I love you! | 
would give up life a thousand times over to 
save you! Ciing to me!” he eried, ms he fols 
‘her gtasp loosenivg. ‘‘I will eave you or die 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tr was &® moment that Ralph Stoddart never 
forgot while bis life lasted—the great, mad, 
surging crowd; tho white, terrified faces of 
men, women, and children; the wild cries for 
help ag the strong trampled over she weak, and 
the great torrent of svething waters dashed 
over the fallen, burying them from eight in 
one awful moment of time. 

It was by an almost Herculean effort that 
he suoceeded in keeping his hold on the slender 
figure he held in his-arms. 

As he had whispered those words, “I will 
s&ve you or dic with yon, Vesta!’ the arma 
which clung to him in such terror suddenly 
looeened their clasp. 

‘Oh! are you angry with me, Vesta?” he 
asked, qaickly, looking down into the favo 
buried on hia broad shoulder, ‘‘ Thark Heaven 
she did not hear those mad words that eprong 
20 thoughtlessly to my lips! She has fxinted,” 
he mattered, holding the slight form clover 
still to bis throbbing heart. 
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Ever afterwards, when he looked back at 
that awful scene, it always seemed} like a 
dream to him—how he struggled out of the 
terrified throng and the waters, and made his 
way to high ground and safety with his drip. 
piag burden. 

‘There was a great ory as he staggered up the 
eicep path. It was from Mrs. Latham’s lips, 
and she came hurrying towards him with a 
white face and uplifted hands, followed by a 
flook of terrified school girls, 

**Oa, mon Dieu ! mon Dieu! I thought poor 
litle Vesta had paid for her mad folly with 
her sweet young life!" she cried, sinking 
cow on her knees on the grass where Ralph 
had laid her, and in another moment the girls 
had gathered around her, laughing and crying 
&ll in a breath. 

Everyone seemed to forget, in the excitement 
of the moment, the noble young hero who had 
saved Vesta; and, taking advantage of this, 
Ralph had turned and was beating a hasty 
retreat, when suddenly he heard quick foot- 
steps behind him, and glanoing back: he saw a 
young girl hurrying down the path after him. 

“Qoe moment, please,” she panted, and 
Ralph stood atill awaiting her approach, in 
obedience to her wish. “I want to thank you 
for risking your life to save Vesta, sir,” she 
said, extending a small white hand to him and 
raising a pair of sweet, tear-stained, wistful 
eyes to hisface. ‘ The girls have told me all 
about it,” she went on, hurriedly—" how they 
called to Vesia when they saw what was hap- 
pening and realised a panic was about to 
ensus; how she sprung to her feet fairly dazed, 
paralysed; how you sprung to her rescue, and 
how you made your way through the crowd 
with her in your arms, 

‘*I—I could kneel at your feet and thank 
yoa for it, sir,” she faltered. ‘‘1 love Vesia 
better than anything else in this wide world! 
Iam her cousiu, Dora Saville. Ithinkif she 
had been lost I should have died too! I wish 
that I could repay the great service you have 
rendered us eome time in life—but remember 
always that there is one whose friendship will 
uever fail you if you stand in need of it,"’ she 
said, slowly. 

‘*I thank you for your kind words, Miss 
Saville,” he replied, ‘I shall not forget 
them. I have but one favour to ask at your 
hands, and that is, to speak well of me to Ves 
—to your cousin, Miss South. Tell her that 
I said to you, ‘If I had not succeeded in 
Saving her life would never have been the 
same to me,’ I leave this place to-night, and 
and in the course of events I may never see 
her again; but her face willlive in my memory 
for ever, and when you speak of me to her 
always speak of me at my best.” 

** You leave—so soon,” faltered Dora. ‘‘I 
&m so sorry; Vesta will want to see you, and 


- thank you, I am eure.” 


“Do you think so?” he asked, eagerly, his 
fair, handsome face flushing hotly, and the 
light deepened in his bonny eyes. 

*“ Yes,” returned Dora. 

* Then I will stay in the village a few days 
longer,"’ he declared, ‘‘ for I should like to see 
her again, if only for a moment, to say good- 
bye. One more favour, if I dare ask it, before 
we part, Miss Saville,” he said, earnestly. 
“ Will you come to the large sycamore tree 
at the bend of the road to-morrow noon, and 


. tell me how your cousin is?” 


“Yes,” said Dora, giving the promise readily 
enough, little dreaming what was to accrus 
from it; and thus they parted, Ralph to go 
back to the village hotel, and Dora to make 
her way through the excited crowd to the 
Seminary, where they had already taken 
Vesta. 

It was a terrible catastrophe, and every one 
agreed that it was most miraculous that not a 
single life was lost by it, that the accidents 
were fewer and less serious than people at ficet 
supposed. 

When Vesta opened her dark eyes after her 
long swoon, she found herself in her own room 
in the dormitory of the seminary, and Dora 
bending over her. 





‘‘ What io the matter, Dora?” she asked, 
straggling up in bed, and putting her dark 
curls impatiently back from her face with her 
little white hands; bat before her cousia 
could answer. a great ory rose from her 
blanched lips. 

‘‘ Oh, I remember the terrible panic and the 
breaking of the dam. It was not a dream, 
after all,” Vesta whispered, in a low, hushed 
voice. ‘I really stood there on the grand 
stand, clinging to the post, while the people 
shouted in terror around me, and the cold, 
dark water poured down the hill-side—a great 
flood all in an instant—and—and—the young 
gentleman who wrote that letter to Mrs. 
Latham saved me—he came to my rescue." 

‘Yes, he saved you,” responded Dora, 
adding: ‘Ob, Vesta how gratefal we musi 
be to him through life!" 

The girl’s face which she hid quickly in the 
white, ruffled pillow flashed burning hot. 

Should she tell Dora what he had said to 
her when they stood face to face with death in 
the midst of the madthrong? Should she tell 
Dora that he had whisp that he loved her, 
and that those were the last words she heard 
as consciousness slipped away from her? 

She looked at her cousin shyly from beneath 
her long, dark, curling lashes. No, no, she 
could never make grave, quiet Dora & oon- 
fidante in so sweet a seoret as that. 

‘‘T am to see him at noon to. morrow at the 
bend of the road to report to him how you are 
getting along,” Dora went on qaickly, “ andI 
thought that perhaps you might wish to ac- 
company me to thank him in person for saving 
you.” 

A lovely flash stole over Vesta’s dark, 
dimpled face, and she looked up eagerly at 
her cousin, 

‘I should like to go if you don’ mind, 
Dora,” she said. 

Bat before noon of the next day an event 
happened which changed their plans com- 
pletely, and the whole course of the lives of 
both Vesta and herself. 

It was a message from the housekeeper of 
Roseleigh—as the beautiful villa of the Souths 
in the suburbs of Liverpool were called—to 
Dora, urging her to return home at once to 
help care for Mrs. South, who was badly 
injared by being thrown from her carriage 
that afternoon. 

‘‘Do not bring Vesta home with you, her 
father says,” continued the housekeeper, “ for 
the reason that the sight of her mother’s 
bruised face would be too much for her nerves 
just now after the narrow escape she has had, 
which Mrs, Latham telegraphed about. It 
has been arranged that Vesta is to stay a fort- 
night longer at the seminary. Of course she 
will be bitterly opposed to this arrangement 
when she finds it out, but it is certainly the 
wisest course under the circumstances.” 

Vesta South’s amazement was great when 
Dora came to her hurriedly the next morning 
all dressed for a journey, and quite two hours 
before “getting-up time," as the seminary 
girls phrased it. 

“T am going home a litile in advance of 
you, Vesta!" she exclaimed, tearfally, clasp- 
ing her arms around her lovely cousin's neck. 
‘* After I get there I will write you all about 
it, I haven't time to explain now. Bid all 
the girls good bye for me and——" 

‘Ch, Dora! did Mrs. Latham expel you 
because you did nos report it when we all 
slipped away from you yesterday and went to 
the grounds?” asked Vesta, quickly, “Oh, 


Dora, I jast know it is that! Your face is 


so white and your eyes are all swollen with 
weeping.” 

Dora was not ill-pleased that Vesta should 
take this view as the cause of her hasty 
departare, 

* It old Grim has expelled you for what was 
entirely my fault, I'll make her rue it to the 
last day of her life!” cried Vesta, with 
flashing eves. 

“Oh, Vestal” cried Dota, distressedly, ‘I 
beg that you will say nothing about it to 
madame; indeed you must not, dear, Pro- 


mise me that you will not. It would make 
me feel unhappy going away if I thought you 
would. Remember, I ask it as a favour to 
me not to mention the subject to her, dear.” 

‘* Of course, if you really wish me not to I 
will not,” replied Vesta. 

At that moment there was the sound of 
harrying footsteps, and before Dora could reply 
& servant threw open the door of the dormi- 
tory, announcing,— 

‘“‘ The carriage is waiting, Miss Saville, and 
unless you hurry you will have barely time to 
catch the train, madame says.” 

Dora had bat a moment to say good bye, 
and in the next she was flitting down the 
long corridor, and, as the carriage whirled oat 
of the entrance grounds, looking back she 
saw @& lovely, tear-stained face pressed close 
against the pane of the dormitory windows. 
— little ory of dismay broke from Dora's 


A Ab! I forgot to mention to Vesta to take 
one of the girls with her when she goes to the 
glen at nooa to.day to thank Mr. Stoddart for 
the great service he rendered her, but, of 
course, she will think of that. I am jast a 
little bit sorry that I told Vesta he was to be 
there. I should not like her to see much of 
him ; he is so handsome, so debonair, 80 
fascinating, and she has such romantic 
notions in her little curly head,” she ramina- 
ted. “I must write to her about it jast as 
soon as I get home. A girl of seventeen, 
though, never dreams of love or lovers, and 
yet, somehow, I do wish I had not told her 
about expecting him in the glen to-day. I 
feel a sort of presentiment of coming evil 
about it that I cannot shake off. I supp2se 
it is only because I am nervous and greatly 
troubled over auntie’s accident. I—I should 
feel so much better if I could tell auntie all 
about it; but then it would not do to worry 
her with anything of that kind. I suppose I 
am avery foolish girl to let it trouble me. 
There's nothing in it.”’ 

Bat even after Dora had said all that, there 
was still the same uneasy foreboding sensation 
in her heart. 


OHAPTER V. 


Ir was noon by the sun climbing the blae 
arched heavens, noon by the clock in an ad- 
jacent tower, and the young man standing 
underneath the great elm tree at the bend of 
the road in the glen stop impatiently io 
his hurried pacing up and down the green- 
sward and looked at his watch for the twen- 
tieth time within the last five minutes. 

‘Tt is certainly time they were here,’ he 
muttered, peering eagerly down the path to- 
wards the seminary. ‘Perhaps Miss Saviile 
has changed her mind, or—or—that sweet 
little Vesta has refused to accompany her, If 
I could look into her lovely face just once 
again, and meet the glance of those beautifal 
dark eyes, I would be content to go away and 
never see her again. I think I am going daft; 
I have been like one possessed from the 
moment I first saw her, and yet what mad- 
ness! The little beauty can never be aaything 
to me, that’s certain. The fates forbid.” 

Five—ten—fitteen minutes passed, then, in- 
deed, did the case look hopeless to the hand- 
some young fellow; and, throwing off hia 
white straw hat, he flang himself down under 
the cool shade of a tree to think out the pos- 
sibilities of his ever seeing Vera South again. 

Saddenly there was a crackling sound among 
the underbrusb, and looking enone Some the 
path he could see among the flatter 
of a pink dress, 

In a moment he was on his feet, bowing low 
before the very object of hia thoughts. 

He never had a distinct idea afterwards jaab 
what he said, he was so confounded by the 
slim, girlish figare atanding before him, the 
bewitchingly pretty face half shaded by a 
broad straw hat, with a wreath of apple-blos- 
goms around it, dark, flaffy hair blown about 





by the passing breeze, a small red mouth, and 
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a pair of wonderful dark demure eyes, all of 
which he took in at a single fleeting glance. 

Vesta advanced timidly, holding ont a little 
mite of a rose-leaf hand to him. 

‘You are the gentleman who saved me 
yesterday !”’ she faltered. 

‘‘I thank you for taking so much notice of 
me as to remember me,” he said, flashing to 
the roots of his fair curling bair. 

‘*Dora—that is my cousin—told me you 
would be here to-day to learn if I had suffered 
from the fright or exposure to the water. I 
was to come with her and thank you in person 
for saving my life. Dora was suddenly called 
home to-day, so I came by myself to—to— 
thank you,” this very bashfully. 

“ eve me, no thanks are necessary,” be 
answered, earnestly. “If I had a thousand 
lives I would risk them or lose them for you!” 
he added, in a low murmur, as he bent his 
fair, handsome head over the little white hand. 
‘Bat won't you sit down on this log and rest 
awhile?” he pleaded, imploringly. ‘The day 
is sO warm, and it is quite a little walk from 
the seminary to the end of this glen.” 

Blushing prettily, and thinking it would be 
quite ill-mannered to refuse him, Vesta sat 
down, and her handsome hero—for he was 
that in her oe himself down in the 
long daisy-studded grass at her feet. 

She had never seen such a handsome young 
man before. 

The French masters and the music pro- 
fessors of the seminary were very plain. The 
doctor and the rector, who came occasionally, 
were both old and ugly, and the few young men 
in the village that lay over the hill were com- 
monplace. 

No wonder this smiling, debonair young 
man, with the fair, golden moustache, and 
eyes bluer than the bluebells which the wind 
stirred about them, quite captivated Vesta’s 
romantic fancy at first sight when she had 
seen him in the ball grounds. And now, see- 
ing him for the second time, certainly added 
to the charm. 

Vesta never knew how it happened, but as 
they sat together thus under the waving 
boughs, with one question leading to another, 
she had told her handsome hero all of her 
simple history—that she wasan only child, 
and idolised by her parents—and how it 
nearly broke their hearts when she was sent 
away to boarding school, 


(To be continued.) 








A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 


Country towns mostly possess this fact in 
common—that people who have never ex- 
changed a word, and perhaps are never likely 
to, yet know each other perfectly by sight. 

Kate Campbell had never dreamed of ever 
speaking to the young classical master at 
Boxall’s, but she was quite familiar with his 
outer man, and so did not even ask hia name 
when she opened the door for him, but invited 
him into the drawing-room, and sped away to 
call her sister. 

‘‘ Jessy, it’s Mr. Gibson, and he wants to 
see you alone on private busiress. I thought 
you did not even know him,” 

“I met him last night at the Herberts,” 
said Jessy, who, like Boxall's, was evjoying a 
half-holiday. ‘I daresay he has brought me 
& message fom Muriel,’ 

* Well, he is very mysterious about it,” 
retorted Jessy. ‘' What is there so secret in a 
message from her?” 

Bat Jessy, who remembered her talk with 
Muriel the night before, and the offers of help 
she bad made her, quite understood the mes- 
sage might be private, and so she answered, 
cheerfally,— 

‘Muriel knows me better than any of you, 
and she may have sent to tell me she is in 





some trouble. I think that stepfather of hers 
is rather a tyrant; 80, Kate, please keep the 
children away while Mr. Gibson is here,"’ 

‘‘ All right,” said Kate, laconically. ‘Do 
you know, Jessy, I rather Jike his face? But 
it's awfally sad. Perhaps that detestable Mr. 
Herbert worries him.” 

A speech which showed the news of last 
night's catastrophe had not reached the 
sisters, 

Jessy went into the drawing-room, never 
doubting Mr. Gibson’s errand concerned her 
friend ; indeed, her first words were,— 

‘*Have you brought me a message from 
Mariel? " 

‘*T will tell you about ber afterwards, Miss 
Campbell. I have come here to ask you # ques- 
tion on which the happiness of my life depends. 
I will not implore you to keep my contidence 
secret, because, if you can relieve my fears, I 
shall be too thankfal to mind who knows of 
them. If they are, indeed, well-grounded, I 
must throw myeelf on your compassion, and 
leave you to decide whether you reveal my 
secret or not.” 

There was no mistaking the anguish in his 
voice, 

Jessy’s first thought was that he was ont of 
his mind; but his earnestness dispelled this, 
and awoke her sympathy, 

She had snffered too much herself not to 
feel for a fellow-creature in distress. 

She answered promptly,— 

‘* IT cannot even guess your meaning, but if 
it is in my power I will answer your question ; 
and, even if not, you may be sure | ehall not 
betray you.” 

“TI am right in thinking you know War- 
ham ?”’ he began, eagerly, ‘‘and that you were 
present at Lady St. Arvans’ ball last Septem. 
ber? You came with the Melvilles, and wore 
® pink dress?" 

Jessy was looking at him in mute surprise, 
She listened with breathless interest. Only 
when he had finished she said, gravely, — 

‘' You are quite correct in your statement, 
Mr. Gibson; bat I cannot understand why 
you should speak of this!” 

I will tell you. Ever since that night I 
bave been a stranger in my father’s house—a 


fugitive from everything good and pleaeant! | 


Until this morning I believed firmly that I 


was a murderer! To-day, after eight weary | 
| have heard nothing of them eince I left War- 


months of remorse, a hope bas come to me 
that I may be innocent of this awfal crime; 
and I have come to you to solve my doubt!" 

‘*I am afraid trouble has bewildered you!” 
said Jessy, her lips trembling sadly as she 
spoke, for she felt deeply for the man’s 
anguish. ‘‘ How can I, a stranger, solve your 
doubts?" 

“You can tell me in a word—is Paul Mel. 
ville alive, or do you wear that black dress for 
him? Miss Oampbell, bave mercy, aud 
answer me, painful though the question must 
be to you!” 

‘IT cannot answer you satisfactorily,” said 
Jessy, gravely. ‘‘ Paul Melville may be dead 
for aught I know, though I pray and hope 
not! I have not seen him for monthe—not 
since last November !’’ 

Her visitor seized her hand. 

* You saw him alive last November! Then 
it is all a nightmare! and I did not kill him 
on that awfal evening !’’. 

‘I don’t understand!” ssid Jessy, bewil- 
dered. ‘‘ What do you mean?”’ 

Royal Glenval took off the spectacles which 
bid his beautiful eyes, and so changed his 
face. Then, looking at her earnestly, he 
answered,— 

‘*T am the partner with whom you danced 
three times at the Countese’s ball.”’ 

Jessy started. 

“T gee it all,” she said, brokenly. ‘ You 
are Lord Glenval, and I have misjadged Paul 
all these weary months. Oh! thank Heaven 
for this meeting.” 

“*T will not try to excuse myself to you by 
blaming him,’’ said Glenval, with his melan- 
choly smile. ‘“ Your betrothed was annoyed 
because we danced together, and, later on, 








meeting me by the water side, he demanded an 
apology. I believe I answered I had done no 
wrong, and that I was at liberty to show at- 
tention to my mother's guests, He would not 
be appeased, and struck me a violent blow. 
I had no thought of injaring him seriously. 
[ was indignant at the affront, and I returned 
the blow with one that felled him to the 
ground, 

‘* Miss Campbell, when I saw that he neither 
moved nor spoke, I never doubted but that he 
wasdead! In a moment's madnegs, instead 
of seeking aid for him and openly avowing the 
truth, I fled. 

‘It seemed to meit would break my father’s 
heart if J, his only son, were proclaimed a 
murderer, If I could escape the crime might 
be laid to the charge of some midnight 
marauder. 

“I don’t want to make excuses for myself, 
but if eight months of misery, if remorsefal 
days and sleepless nights can do aught toatone 
for a crime, I think the recording angel will 
blot out mine!” 

“You must have enuffered cruelly,” said 
Jessy, brokenly, ‘and now I understand why, 


in my dream, Paal's band pointed to the road. 


to Dornington, and his voice told meI should 
find there what he was seeking !”’ 

‘* And he is alive—yor are quite sure?” 

‘*T am quite sure he wasalive and well two 
months after your quarre),” said Jessy, cheer- 
fally, ‘so that you need feel no anxiety about 
that. But, oh! Lord Glenval, we have heard 
nothing of him since November, and some- 
times I feel heart-sick with suspense.’’ 

‘‘ How you must hate me!” 

But the girl’s sense of justice was too innate 
for her to lay the blame of her suffering on 
Royal. 

“I was not your fault, Lord Glenval,” she 
said, quietly. ‘* Looking back I blame myself 
that, knowing Paul’s jealous temperament, I 
wag not carefal enough to guard against 
arousing it; but I loved him so. My heart was 
80 entirely his I never thought he could mind 
my smiling and talking with others, and I 
feared increasing his morbid jealousy by giving 
way to his whims—but I have been terribly 
puniehed.”’ 

‘* Will you tell me why he left you?” asked 
Royal, humbly ; “ that is, if you can trust me; 
and will you give me news of my parents. I 


ham,” 

‘I begin to understand it a!1,” said Jessy, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ You were in trouble when you 
met Mr. Gibson. It was he who was killed in 
the railway accident, and yon took his name. 
That is why all attempts to trace you have 
failed?” 

He bowed his head. 

‘‘ My life has been one long fraud since lart 
September!” ; 

“ At first the Earl and Countess refused to 
believe you were dead,” said Jessy, speaking 
quickly, because she wanted not to keep him 
in suspense, ‘They employed a detective, 
and for two months they would not give up 
hope. Then in November they went into 
mourning. The Castle was shut up, and we 
heard the family had gone abroad. After that 
I never heard bunt one person protest that you 
had not been murdered.” 

‘* And that wae Paul Melville?” 

** Yesa—he was strangely morose and irrit- 
able all through that time. It made him 
angry if we spoke of the tragedy, and he 
always aseerted it was not murder. He waa 
so changed and unlike himself that at last 1 
began to think be had done it!” 

‘Miss Campbell!” 

* Ah, the fear was agony! Bat, remember, 


I never thought he had committed the murder - 


of malice in cold blood. I thought, perhaps, 
you had met by the water edge, and in a 
moment of passion hehad pushed you into the 
river. I thought why he protested it was not 
murder was because he had not meant to kill 
" 
“ The doubt must have nearly killed you?" 
“It was hard to bear. Old Mr. Melville 
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wiehed us to be married in the spring, and we | 


were left at home alone ons Snuday nigh’ to 
fix our wedding day. 1¢ waa then hetold me, 
Pani I mean, that he must go abroad.” 

‘* Bat why?” 


‘He said he bad a task that must bs | 


achieved hefore he married. Is might take 
months or even years, bat he should Know no 
peace until it was accomplished. I thought 
then the task wasthat of eaving alife. I fancied, 
having in ® moment's frevzy killed a fellow- 
creature, he meant to epend his whole fatare 
in expiation. My fanoy was that he wonld 
never come back at ali,’ 


“I think I see his meaning. He gueseed I | 


was a fogitive, becange I deemed myself his | 
murderer, and he intended to seek mis every- 
where and tell me of my mistake.” 

Jessy gave a sigh of deep relief. 

‘He osn come home now,” she said, joy- 
ovely. “ Bis father and mother are almost 


breaking their hearts over his absence; and | 


you, Lord Glenval, will you not lay aside this | 
disguise, and resume yoar rightful place?" 

“You say my parents went abroad in | 
November,” said Royal, gravely. ‘Are they | 
still from home?”’ 

“They sre still in Parie,” 
gravely. 
lately. The lact time Mrs. Melville wrote to 
me ehe mentioned that Lord 8+. Arvans was 
ill, and that your sister was engaged to an 


said Jeasy, 


English physician practising in Paris, If I : 


were you, Lord Glenval, I should go to them 
at once. Dr. Netherton could not refase 


to spare you if he knew the circumstances, | 
and,” with a wistfa!l glance into his face, : 
‘* you know the sooner the news of your being; 


restored to your family gets abroad the sconer 
Paul will feel himself free to coms home.” 
“ T think I can tell you where he is now.” 
*“Yoa!” 
“Even so. Ob, Mizs Campbell, what frifles ; 
torn the scale of events! Bat for a German | 


professor writing a lester to Dr. Netherton | 


about a ‘ Peo! Smith,’ in whom he was inte. 
rested, I might have gone on in my terrible 
mistake ali my life. 
come to Rothausen seeking Robert Gibson— | 
the true one—hoping to hear from him the 
ecdress of hisfriend; but, of course, he was 
told Val was dead. The shock of the news 
coming, after long fatigne and much anxisty, 


threw him into a dangerous fever, From this | 


he bss now completely recovered, save that 
his memory is a blank. He is aiding the 
Professor in his clasgea, and seems able to take 
part in ail intellectual and social pureuits to 
be fornd at Rothaneen, only bis own past 
history remains o blank to him. He cannot 
even recall his father’s name, or the place 
where he lives. The German doctors declare 
thie ablivion is bat temporary, and that as he 
regains his strength memory will return, or 
that ® shock as sudden and unexpected as the 
one that oaused his ilinesa will restore hia 
recollection at once, Thinking his friends 
mnet be in a fearfal state of anxicty about bim 
Jr. Zoden wrote over, begying thas F (as 
Robert Gibson) would try and recall all my 
friend Vul'a most intimate comrades, in the 
hope of discovering Paul Smith’s identity. 
It was only when I heard this. Miss Camp- 
bell, the wild hopa aeized me that the stranger 
at Rothausen might be the man I thought my 
victim!" 

* How thankfal you must be!" 

‘'Thankfail’’ he echoed, eagerly. ‘I feel 
as though a ton weighs bad been lifted from 
ray shoulders. I revognised you just night, 
Miss Campbell, and I thoughs I had bligmed 
your life, and that this black Gress,’’ he 
touched is reverently, ‘waa for your lover. I 
bad made up my mind to come here to.day 
and tell you everything; then if you had 
wished to give me up to justice you should 
have dove go.” 

‘‘T should never hava wished that! Oh! 
Lord Glenval, I think Heaven must have been 
working for us. It seemed eo hard to me at 
first to leave London and come to this obscure 


*T bave not heard from Warham } 


Dernington !”’ 

“So shall 11” 

** And you wiil go to Paria at onee? " 

* Miss Campbell, 
worss fear is removed, there is a shadow on | 
my life? How am I to acoount for these eight | 
i monthe, I cannot teli my story to the whole 
world! " 

Jessy was quick to understand, 

“ Yon must tell is to your parents,” she 
said, gravely ; ‘‘bat, for the rest, I think it 
wouid be best to give out that yon met with 
an accident, and have been suffering from a 
nervous fever ever since, which pravented 
your returniag or writing. It will be very 
like tho teath, You did meet. with an acci- 
; dent, and I am gure the awfal mistake you 
have been underhas prevented: you from. going 
to your parente,” 
i 





“T think it will be: bess,'’ 
‘' Remember,” said Jesay, kindly, “ people 
i forgive «creat deal to a Viscount, I d 
; think you will find anciety looks very hardly 
'on you; and you look—pardon me—qniteili 
enough 0 make the story I suggeet fencidle.” 
' ] ehould never have thoughiof your pian. 
| I must tell the truth to De. Netherton, and 
| to—one other person ia Dernington.” 
‘* Is that other person Mariel Sinclaic? ” 
“ How did you guess is? " 
“Tosn't tel: I believe I fancied, from aos 
' way in which she spoke your name, she had n 


} common interest in yeu, and when I saw you 
together last night I seemedito feel it was a 
| case of mutual iove.” 
“Tf you knew how I monrned while I 
thought my—crime rhnes part a9.” 
“ And now something-else: mast part you!" 


Jessy almost loved him for hig surprise. 
‘‘ Lord Ss. Arvans is cue of the proudest 


| “ What?”’ 


This Paul Smith had j 


men in England. Whet wonld he say to his 
only son marrying @ little daily governess? 
Ob, Lord Grenval, that is the only sorrowfal 
| partofit! Poor Mariel!” 
| But Royal answerod unhesitatingly,— 
‘*Mariel will be my wife! I know my 
| father's pride ; bat when I am given back to 
; him as it were from the grave, I sbail tell him 
{ thera wae only one inflaence kepi me from 
‘ ubter despair all through thia weary time, 
end thas { shail go unmarried to my grave 
unless the girl who saved me from becoming 
a bitter, reckless, misanthrope becomes my 


' wife!" 


‘‘ When I heard you were here I thought 
you had brought me a message from Mariel,” 
said Jessy, gravely. “I am very anxious 
ebout her.” 

“And so am I. I don't think Herbert 
was the kind of father to be mach revretted, 
bos the suddenness of his fate and her 
mother's danger would break dowa a stronger 
girl than Mariel.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘“‘Ts is possible you have not heard of last 
night's accident? ’ and he gave her the story 
quickly, adding it would be & true kindnese it 
ebs woatd go to Mariel. 

‘I will spend ali the evening withher; bat 
firat, Lord Gisnval, you mast decide how much 
IT am to teli ber." 

Ha hesitated. 

“I ehould tell her everythiog nmrpself. bat 
for a foolish scraple I hardly like to men- 
tion.” 

“T oan guess what it is. You think the 
idea of your rank wiil frighten Mariel; and, 
Lord Glenval, you ate quite right.” 

‘Then what am I todo?” 

‘Do you know Mr. Payas? I fancy he 
will be Moricl’s chief advieer now.” 

“T snow bim well, In fact, I may tell you 
there is no man in thia world I esteem more.” 

“Then LC should tell him the story, not 
Marivi., You need only say to her that the 
barrier between yoa is removed, and when you 
retarn to Dorningten it will be to claim her 
8S your wifu—that is, if you are quite sure of 
yourself, aud do not think absence will make 








you deem her unfit to be a Viecountesz."’ 


Even now, when my 


country town, and now I shall ‘always love | 





. Royal looked at ; Misa Campbell re reproach. 
all 

Pec ‘Do you think as meanly of me as'to believe 
that? 

“No; but, Lord Glenval, gentieaa she is 
Mariel has her pride. I! yon think your 


; family will be oold or harsh to her, do pynse 


befors you expose her to their Giepleaeure,”’ 

“You do not ksew my mother,” he said, 
gravely. “She ia the tori derect. hearted 
woman in the world |” 

‘* Bat Mariel has a mother, too, aud a tribe 
of half-broshers and sisters. Waist ie to 
pa og : of them when’ ske becomes a-great 
ady ” 

‘‘T will provide for Mrs. Herbert and the 


, Children, My father is most-liberal to me ic 





0 | 





money mattera; bat if ho should threaten to 
cut off my allowance, I baye my remedy.” 

‘And what is that?" asked Jessy, dis- 
creetly. 

ae a Glenval would disappear again, and 
Me. Robert Gibaon, the classiosl master at 
Boxasli’s, would work a little barder so as to 
bs able to provide for bis mother-in-law and 
her little ones.” 

Jessy looked at him admiringly, 

‘I think you are nearly good enough for 
Mariel,” she said, gently; ‘*‘Aad-now, Mr. 
Gibson ([ suppose I muss ase.thas name still 
for the present), will you tell Mariel I shail 
be in Paragon-street by six o'clock? I suppose 
you will have left Dornington by then?’ 

* You forget. It depsnds oa Dr. Nether- 
ton. 

Bat when Dr, Netherton heard: the. story 
hia answer was prompi and convlusive. 
Robert Gibzon must leave Boxali's at ones, 

*T shoald never. forgive myself it .I.added 
one day to the long term of anguish your 
mother has borne. I will telegraph to a 
scholastio agency, and get down a temporary 
assistant by to-morrow. He won't replace 
you. I fancy I shail seek a: long time before I 
find a master who ean really do that, but he 
will be a stopgap.” 

‘* And it won t hurt the school?” 

Dr. Netherton smiled, 

‘My dear fellow, schoolmasters are but 
human, nob mere machines for imparting 
knowledge. Had you broken your leg or 
caught the scarlet fever, or any other malig- 
nant disorder, the boys wouid have. had to 
dispense with your inetructions. I shall give 
oui publicly that family business has takea 
you abroad. Regarding your private pupils, i? 
you write (when you've time) a polite note to 
the parents, saying that, as your absence may 
be indefinite, you shall make no charge for 
the lessons’ already given, they will be so 
delighted at having got ssven or cizht hours’ 
teaching out of youfor nothing that they'll 
make no complaints, You'll long be remeni- 
a Dornington a3 a shining educational 
light!” 

“T shall come back to Dorniogton, Dr. 
Netherton, and I hops 1 may oali and see 
you.” 

“You wiil be welcome, Bat what is the 
magnet which beings yon here ?"’ 

‘*T shall come-to'fetch my wife,” 

* Your whats!” 

“I¢ is Mrs. Netherton’s fault,” said Royal, 
speaking lightly in hie now. found happiness. 
‘She sent me to lodge in Paragon-street, and 
told me herself Miss Sinclair was the nivest 
girl she knew.” 

Tae Doctor smiled, 

‘So, not content with robbing ma of my 
best assistant, you mean to deprive my wife 
of her governses! Well, I have always said 
Miss Sinclair would marry young;®o I sup- 
pose I mast not grumble at my prophecy 
being falilled.'’ 

‘There ia going to be another marriage in 
our family. I have heard my eldest sister is 
engaged to Ds, Galpin, of Paria:” 

‘She's married to him,” replied Dz. Nether- 
ton; “at least hia wedding is: io to-day's 
Times Mra. Netherton swears by him; and 
she told me this morning he had married 


Lady Somebody—I quite iorget-who; bai I'll 
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find the paper, and you skall read the notice 
for yourself." 

The notice waa short and simple, only in- 
forming the general public that Dr. Galpin 
had married Lady Alice Gienval on the 25ih 
of May; but Royal's eyes lighted on another 
paragraph only a little lower down among the 
deathe, which ran thus: 

“On the 26:h instant, at the Furbourg 
St. Germans, Paris, Roland Charlesp ¢welfth 
Earl of Ss. Arvans, agedsizty-one. (Bytele- 
gram 

It'was too late! He nright, indeed, -go backt 
a prédigal to hit father's hoase,- Bat 
fatiter’s vice could spsak no, work of wel- 
come) Th Wks still forever, Tink no scorn of 
Royat, @o° mot deent him ‘week or anmaniy, 
that at the: of those crtel Hnes he baried 
his fate ia-Hts hands and wept like # child. 


CHAP BS xXvi. 
A crcor Beng over Warkwak Many of 
shops hed pnt up oseor twoot their shutter 


as a mark of The of 
“nalt- meet, Bebe 


the 
Bt. 


esteemed, War dead, 

He had sdon followed the som He Had 
mourned sofruly. Ard tiat-very day he was 
being laid to reat i -@ fareign land; anda 
strange ramour h rayne 
- his _— da - = whom ae 

am had belie is heitese, a stranger 
coming to take pottession Of hif Home, 

“That must be the re#sor they did not +4 
bring him here for barial,’’ said Mr. Melville, 
thoughtfally, to his wife as they discusséd the 
strangeness of the old lord, who had loved his 
home so well, being buried far away. 

Bat the epesker was mistaken. 

Lord St, Arvans bad been mach struck with 
the beanty of the French cemeteries, and had 
made a special reqnest fo Dr. Galpin that his 
grave should be at Pira la Chathe. 

‘Tt would revive all my wife’s grief for our 
boy," he eaid, earnestly, “if I were taken‘ to 
the vaultsafY Warham. Ste wuld grieve that 
he alone of all our family should be exiled 
from Werhant chotcliyard. And, sémebow, I 
don't fancy either she or the girls’ will care to 
be neat Sv. Avvaris if Royal Gfenval and his 
mcther live there. You and Alice won't let 
my grave be forgotten if it’ at’ Paris, and it’s 
jost a faréy'of mine if shduld beso.” 

— the’ fancy tidd been réligionsly réz- 
pected. 

Dr. Gal pit fobdlke alf the care of the last sad 
preparation? off his mother-in-law’s hands. 

He meds the Countess feel that she had in- 
deed gaitted’a’sorrather than losta daughter. 
Bat all his kind thoughtfulness could not pre: 
vent one’ blow reaching her—a letter from 
Mrz. Hector Glenval, mockingly proclaiming 
that her boast was faifilled at last. She, who 
had bsen expelled from §& Arvans Castile 
well-nigh twenty yeara ago, would re-enter it 
in triumph as-its mistress. She and her son, 
the you 
once, and. would probably reseh St, Arvans 
the day of the late lord’s faneral. 

“‘ After all,” said the Countess, when. eke 


thad driéd her. tears, ‘‘ we knew she meant to} 


do it. It is, oniy.a little sooner, Bat shei 
need not havé written to me now}” 

Delores was overwhelmed with shame when 
she beard of her mother's fetter. 

* You had better seid ms away,” she said 
to her aunt; pitéously. “TI feel ag if I never 
dared to look af your face again! How can 
abe be so'Hearfites and maliciona!”’ 

“ Never taf of leaving us, Dolores!” said 
Laty 88 Atvans, kiidly. “I regard you aga 
legeoy frota my htisBand; and’ I have a bonie 
for you always, no matter how humbld it may 
be compired to thig ove, uhtil Mr Gibson 
claims you.” 


-Earl, were starting for England at 1 


vemove her daughter from her aunts pro- 
tevtion. 

She had neverloved Dolores, and she shrank 
with all the instincts of a coarse animal nature 
from her afflicted child. 

She knew the’ trath—that the girl could 
never walk again, and fels quite disposed to 
leave her to the Countess’s care for life. 

Even if Mra, Glienval conid have comquered 
what she termed ‘‘ Dolly's fads," and made 
} Ror a3 designing and mercenary we herself, 
Bhe could have’ been of no use to her now. 

A) grand me@riage was out of the question 


that} for one so sfilieted; and, therefore; Dolores 


was left in pease, 
Dr. Galpin and Mis# Dundas, as the two mort 
fraction of the: Earle mourners, held a con- 
sultation over’ Mrs, Glenval’s letter. 
‘‘Tt séande lite deseoration her entering the 


1 Castle,’ enid the governess; sadly ; ‘ bat the 


‘qusstion is, cam westop it?” 

_ * We might delay it,” hoanewered, gravely ; 
“bat we cbuld: ont y prevent it 
» by producing val,’” 

"I batieve myself Be is alive,” returned 
‘Migs Daondav, “and that the news of his 
fasiter’s death will bring him here.”’ 

‘If Gienval is alive I shouldn’s care what 
Madame Hector did. Tie moment wo can 

roduce the missing heir she will have to 

ecamp; sud daring her son's minority she 
Soaldn't getrid of mach monsy.” 
_ Nevertheless, at his bride's earnest entraaty, 
. Dr. Galpin wrote to the housekeeper and batler 
) lett in charge of the Castle, aud charged them, 
ittie name of the widowed Countess, to admit 
Ho strangers to the house on any pretence 
| witatever, and to refer all sach people to Lord 
St. Aevans’ lawyer for farther informatiom 

‘It's easy to see they think there's somie- 
ons likely to come here,’’ observed Mr. Dail, 
the butler, to his wife. ‘‘ And, for my part, 
I'd enjoy turniag that woman, Mra. Hector 
Gienval, irom the door. I remember her 
goings on here well snough when she was 
governess to the children ; but, Nancy, though 
it's a crying shame, I’m afraid the iaw's oa 
her side. We may hold out for a week or 0, 
but wa suche? or later, she'll gs the better 
of us!” 

“ She can't prové Lord Glenval's dead!” said 
Mrs. Dell, thoughtfally. 

“Ay, bat, Nancy, we can’é prové he's alive. 
It’s a bad business, Sie waen’t of mash 
account when sie came hére twenty years 
920, bat it stands to reasdn she'll be worss now 
after knocking about‘all this time, and I pity 
the poor boy she’s had tha training of. It'll 
be an ilf day for 8s, Arvans if he’s master 
here.” 

It was the very same day that Mr. and 
Mrs. Melville were disctising this subject. 
Not that this worthy couple often gossipped 
about their neighbours, bat the Gienval family 
had 4 peculiar interes’ for them, 

Before Mr. Melville forsock all the tradi- 
tions of his racs, and elected to be s rich 
tradesman rather than a pevniless county 
gentleman, hs and the Earl had been sworn 
friends. 

At school and college they had been 
intimate, and thouga Lord §;. Arvans bad 
resented his old companion’s going into trade 
) 80 Strongly as to drop all but the most distant 
acqiaintance, John Melville’had never borne 
him any mutice. 

Then, too, they both had an only sou; and 
» the two lads, though not idtimate av their 
fathérs had been, were yet extéred at tive came 
college, and graduated in tis same year. 

Lord Gienval—it was thought—met a 
violent death in September. Puul Melville 
disappeared as strangely two months later, 
Oxe father went abroad to try what change 
of acéne wohld do to ead hie acting heart, 
the other stuck to hia basiness more closely 
thar ever, and seemef to grndge every hour 
spent away from it. It was thé sare grief, 
onty ‘it affected the two’ men differentiy. 

Mrs. Melville, who understood her husband 
thoronyhty, never mentioned Paul's nate 





Mrs, Hester Glonval betrayed no adxicty to 


anless he led up to the dubjéct. To save him 





SASS — ee 


any chanca qnestions she had despatcxed one 
daughter on # visit to her married ci-ter, and 
sens the youngest and favonrite to epend 
three month wish a schooifellow ia Ireland. 
Toew she and her hosband were téte.d.téte, 
and thougt she missed her girls it was a relief 
to hernot to have to ba always ov the watch 
lestione of thent should mention Paul's name 
slightingly before their father, for the theory 
takew up by the Miss Melviiles was that their 
brotsér hud tired of studying for the bar, and 
goneoff to the silver mimes in California, hop- 
ing te make’ a large fortane in a short time. 

Peobably they picked up the idew from novels. 
Theie mother néver ssid anything to confirm 
or dényit. The mystery of ber first born’s 
conduct was an éver-present sorrow to her, 
but she could not bear to hear him blamed in 
her hearmmg. 

‘' Only to think, Basan,” said John Mel- 
ville, suddenly, ‘a yeir ago there were no 
prouder fathers ia Dogland than the poor Earl 
and myseti—and now 7” 

Tatere were tears i bis wife’s eyes. 

‘+ Heavéw will taka cxre of Pani,’ she whis- 
pered. 

A sérvanté brotghi in the Jetters, There 
were only two posts & day in Warham, and 
letters from all oross.country places were 
mostly delivered in the afternoon. 

‘From Jessy,” eaid Mes, Melville, taking up 
the only letter on ths saiver, ‘aud fer you. “I 
wrote to her last, bus I sometimes think you 
are her favourite.” 

John Melville read the closeiy. written sheets 
osrefally through, and before he had finiehed 
a deep thankfalness filled hig heart, 

Jessy had kept back nothing (save her own 
sud fear that Panl had taken Lord Gienval's 
life). She told of how her lover had gone away, 
becauss he was convinced Lord Glenval was 
atill aliva, and he could not settle down to 
domestic happivess until he had done his 
utmoss to restoring the missing son to his 
pareate, 

She added that ake had that afternoon seen 
Lord Glenval, and be was then starting for 
Paris to rejoin the Earl and Countess, and 
explain to them the terrible mistake which 
had parted them. 

From the Viscount she had learned that 
Paul was ili and alone in a remote German 
village. She longed to go to try and restore 
him to health; but there was bat one way in 
which she might do so—that was, if Mr, Mes!- 
ville would go himeelf, and take her with him. 

She added in & postscript she had juss 
learned the Earl was dead, aad she suggested, 
half.timidiy, that if Mr. Melville should see 
anyone connected with the Castle it might 
save sotde anxiety if he mentioned he kuew 
Lord Glenval to be alive, aud even then on his 
way io Paris. 

“* Sasie!”’ 

Mra, Melville started. Tacra was a déep 
joy atarhped on herhusband's face, — 

** You Kavé news of Paul?’ 

“ Jessy has heard of him, dear. He ia ill in 
Germany. She wants me to take her to 
him!” 

And nok me?” 

She waa the kindest of womeit; but for a 
moment there was a shadow of jealousy in her 
voice, 

“J will not leave you behind, dear, if you 
wish to go; bnt the girls sre coming back to- 
morrow, and- Panl's iliness is by no Means 
dangerous. Don't you thick if you stayed 
here and prepared for our bsy it would be 
best? Poor little Jessy has had a dreary time 
of it; bat, be sure, Saean, I shall not take her 
with me to Germany if you object!” x 

“TI thick I am growing into a crois, dia- 
agreeable old woman, John,” said Mes. Mel- 
ville, her kindness triamphing over her first 
fecling of disappointment. ‘Of coursa 
must take Jessy to Paal. She would bave 
been hia wife by - time, poor girl, had 
things gone smdothly |” 

“You see, Susan,” pursued Mr. Melville, 
fondly, “neither you-nor I heard from Pant 
a word about this wild-goose.chase of his, and 
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(‘* MaDAM, YOUR TRIUMPH 18 sPortT!'’ THE VICAR SAID, ‘LORD GLENVAL 18 ALIvk |") 


I think the boy will like it all the better if we 
welcome him home without a word of re- 
proach for the anxiety he’s caused us—if we 
just took his coming back as the most natural 
things in the world, and showed him we had 
never blamed him.” 

“Do you know why he went, John?” 

"I never guessed till I bad Jessy’s letter. 
It seemed he knew Lord Glenval was not 
murdered last September. Never mind how 
be guessed it, Susan. The young men were at 
Oxford together, and, perhaps, they made 
friends. Anyway, our boy could not rest until 
he had done his utmost to find Lord Glenval 
and bring him home. Jessy writes that she 
has seen the Viscount, and he was then start- 
ing for Paris. It was he who gave her Paul’s 
address.” 

“ He will be too late,” said Mrs. Melville, 
sympathetically. ‘If he left Dornington yester- 
day he would hardly be in time for the 
funeral. Jobn,” she added, her quick woman’s 
—— jamping to a conclusion which 
would never have come to her husband, “ be- 
fore you start to go to Jersey—and I want you 
to start soon, poor child, she muet be counting 
the hours till she sees you—I think you ought 
to carry this news to the Castle!” 

‘* What on earth for ?” 

Mrs. Melville hesitated. Her husband 
hated gossip, and therefore she seldom told 
him any; but she thought this might be an 
exception. 

“It is all over Warham that Mrs. Heotor 
Glenval and her son, the boy they have been 
calling the new Earl, are to arrive at the 
Castle to-day. The butler has received in- 
structions from Paris not to admit them, but 
he fears there will be a scene. Poor fellow, 
he was down at the Vicarage this morning, 
and he said he should do his best for his poor 
master’s sake, but that Mrs. Glenval was the 
sort of woman to stick at nothing!" 

* Bat it is no business of ours, Susan.” 

“ Think of Lady St. Arvans and her father- 
less children. Don’t let this wretched woman 





invade their home if a word from you can | his observatory. The station fly had stopped 


stop it. It will bea very difficult process to 
turn Mrs, Glenval out of the Castle if once 
she gets in.” 

Mr. Melville was so much impressed by his 
wife’s remarks that he snatched up his hat 
and went to consult the Vicar. 

Mr. Talbot received him warmly, and was 
delighted at the news he brought. Bat he said 
at once he ought to take the good tidings to 
the Castle. 

“It is not as though I was a friend of the 
Earl’s,’’ said Melville, proudly; ‘‘I am only a 
linendraper.” 

“You were his friend before ever you 
thought of becoming a linendraper,” returned 
the Vicar, gravely § “‘and, remember, he has 
gone to a land where distinctions are for- 
gotten. I ask you, as a personal favour, to go 
to the Castle, and I will gladly accompany 

ou.” 
They were none too soon. It strack both 
the gentlemen that, apart from the drooping 
flag and shrouded windows, the Castle looked 
unlike itself. 

They had to ring twice; then Mr. Dell (who 
had in the meantime identified them from 
one of the hall-windows, whose shutter he 
unlatched for the purpose) cautiously turned 
the key, pushed back the heavy bolts, and 
threw open the door, observing respectfully as 
he Tied oa it after ye oi 6 

- your pardon, gentlemen, bu ave 
had a telegram saying Mre. Glenval left 
London this morning. She may be here any 
minute now.” 

“T have come at the Vicar’s suggestion to 
tell you you need not fear her claims,’ said 
ae rather stiffly. ‘‘Lord Glenval is 

ive !'’ 

‘Bir!’ the butler’s face beamed. ‘ Oh, 
sir, do you mean it?” 

‘T have just received a letter. saying so. He 
started for France last night.” 

A loud knocking at the door, a pealing of 
the bell, Once again Dell looked out from 





before the portico, a woman dressed in byil- 
liant colours, leading a bold-faced boy of 
about twelve stood on the steps. 

“Just look at her!” said Dell. ‘She's 
decked ont like a May-day queen, and it’s the 
day of my master’s funeral!” 

He opened the door, the two gentlemen 
standing so as to bar the entrance, 

It was the Vicar who replied to Mrs. Glen- 
val’s baughty demand for admission. 

‘* Madam, your cruel triumph is spoilt at 
the eleventh hour. At this very moment the 
widowed Countess of St, Arvans is welcoming 
her long. lost son!” 

And then, with a want of courtesy he had 
never in his life before a to any 
woman, gentle or simple, the Vicar of War- 
ham closed the door, leaving Mrs. Glenval 
and her son outside. 


(To be continued.) 





—_— 
— 





Four hundred and seventy years ago two 
Hungarians went to Jaw about a piece of land 
valued at 2,000, dollars. There was no par- 
ticular rush about obtaining a decision, and so 
it dragged along and descended from one 
generation to another until the court picked 
the case up and decided it last month. The 
disputed land had been covered by a lake for 
over 200 years. 


Tue old-fashioned knocker is being restored 
to its former prestige. Ultra-fashionables are 
having them p!aced upon their big front doors. 
Happy the people who possess an heirloom in 
the shape of an old colonial knocker—a lion’s 
head with a ring in its mouth or a pair of 
clasped hands. Sach a knocker will be & 
social certificate akin to that of old china and 
mahogany sideboards. Ransack your garrets 
and see if you can’t find grandfather's knocker 
and Fave it at once take the place of that 
modern abomination, the front door bell. 
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[aLJX SAW THE STRANGER COMING, TENDERED HIM THE CHILD, AND KNEW NO MOBE }] 
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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
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CHAPTER X.—(continued.) 


Tsr Earl soon joined them, and the Coun- 
tess greeted him with her usual manner, 
betraying no consciousness of his neglect, and 
inquiring if his visit to Mrs, Adrian had been 
pleasant, if the widow had changed much since 
he had known her, and if she were likely to 
be much secluded by reason of her recent 
& fliction. 

“I believe she will see no one but us,” 
answered Lord Roslyn. ‘1 told her of your 
detire to make her acquaintance, Adine, and 
she declared that she scarcely knew what 
would be etiquette in this case, but that she 
should make you a friendly call to-morrow. 
She saw you at the railway station yesterday, 
and she was delighted with your appearance. 
She wants to be very friendly with you.” 

‘*T do not accept many people to my friend- 
ship, Eustace,” said the bride, pleasantly, 
‘*but 1 bave no doubt that I shall be pleased 
with Mrs, Adrian. I am ready to accept your 
friends as my own.” 

The Earl was charmed at this reply, and its 
lack of jealousy, and devoted himeelf to his 
bride with more than usual attention and 
friendliness. 

He remained with her most of the time until 
she went to eeeneee herself for the drive to 
which he had invited her that morning, and 
when she res: in a ravishing toilette 
quite ready for the excursion he experienced a 
—_ of pride that so much beauty belonged 
to bim. 

This feeling of pride remained with him 
throughout the drive. 

The young Countess, knowing that his heart 
was not hers, exerted herself to please Lis 
intellectual tastes and while away the time, 
and she was eminently successful in her efforts. 





She did not indulge in the utterance of “ soft 
nothings,” as she had frequently done before 
her marriage, but discussed new books, and 
abstruse questions in which she knew him to 
be greatly interested, and her husband began 
to conceive an extraordinary respect for her 
intellect and culture. 

She agreed with him upon the pleaeantest 
drives and nooks about the estate, and 
modestly suggested a few improvements and 
embellishments which recommended them. 
eelves to his practical good sense, and which 
he resolved should be made withont delay. 

‘“ After all,” the Earl thought, at they drove 
back to the Manor, “I have not been so 
unfortunate in my marriage. Since I cannot 
have the beingI desired why should I not be 
contented with the one I have obtained?” 

This thought actuated him throughont the 
remainder of the day, and for a part of the 
following one—until the appearance of Mrs. 
Adrian, who called at an early hour. 

He presented his guest to his bride with a 
sense of exultation in the glittering loveliness 
of the Countess, and he did not fail to mark 
the jealous look that shone for a moment in 
the widow’s languid eyes. 

That moment was full of erjoyment. 

For years he had dreamed of the hour in 
which he should present to Henrietta Adrian a 
Lady Roslyn, before whose beauty her charms 
should become commonplace, and that hour 
had come at last, 

While both ladies were beautifal, they pre- 
sented a striking contrast, and one to the 
advantage of the Countess. 

The bride wore a white morning robe with 
profuse trimmings of costly lace and azure 
ribbons, and her fair golden hair rippled away 
from her brows, and wae confined within a 
bandean of blue ribbon, from which escaped a 
few glittering curls that reposed against her 
lovely neck, which Icoked white and beanti- 
fally rounded through the thin fold of muslin 
which covered without concealing it, 

Her pure, spiritual face, with its proud 


t 





consciousness of power, her scarlet lips, over 
which flitted a emile that was not assumed, 
and her grey eyes, full of unfeigned interest 
in the widow whom her husband loved—all 
these received new admiration from Lord 
Roslyn, who felt that he was beginning to 
awaken from a strange dream. - " 

He looked from her to Mre. Adrian. “ 

The fascinating widow did not appear to £0 
good an advantage as when he had eeen her 
alone. Her cap certainly sppeared unbe- 
coming, now that it was made to closely 
surround her face under the brim of her 
fashionable mourning bonnet, and, beside the 
Countess, the widow's complexion had a ral- 
lowness that he had not noticed before. Then 
the languor of her looks and movements sud- 
denly became distasteful to him, after noting 
the gracefal ease of his bride, and, more than 
all, he plainly observed an expression of envy 
and jealousy in Mrs. Adrian's eyes as she 
directed her gaze at her fortunate rival. 

That look almost diegusted him, for ‘the 
remembrance of her recent bereavement 
obtruded itself upon his mind. 

Lady Roslyn greeted her guest with quiet 
cordiality, and soon placed her at her ease. 
Vayle Malyern, coming in, added to the plea- 
sure of the party, and the widow protracted 
her call, which she had intended to be exceed- 
ingly brief and ceremonious. 

n conversation, as in personal appearance, 
the youthful Countess transcended her guest, 
although without any thought of doing 50, 
and Lord Roslyn was not at all sorry when at 
last Mre. Adrian announced that she must 
take her departure. 

Desirous of pleasing her husband, the 
Countess persuaded the not unwilling widow 
to spend the remainder of the day at the 
Manor ; and Lord Roslyn, who had planned to 
invite hia bride to his stndy, was almost 
chagrined at the acceptance of the invitation, 

The party of four took their luncheon in the 
breakfast parlour, and, as they returned to the 
drawing room, Mre. Adrian, who had felt 
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herself eclipsed by her “hostess, and who 
desired to show her influence over the Earl, 
remarked, — 

‘‘Have you ever heard Lord Roelyn read 
the Lady of Lyons, my dear Countess?” 

‘*T have never heard him read anythin 
answered Lady Rosipn. “I was not aware 
that reading aloud was one of his accomplish- 
menty 

“ How mush you bavelcst!” exclaimed the 

widow. Lord Rodijn ig on® of the mitat 
delightfal readore I havé- ever heard. I re 
member that he wae very justly proud of the 
accon#plishatent, Tt scarcely — possible: 


that you should not bave heard 

“ That is anemasemen? Lady Rovivn 
can rr at any time,” said the Earl, 
quiet 


“ Then I shall command it this afternoon,” 
returned tHe Conntées, playfally. “ Mrs. 
Adrian is so delighted with your reading, 
Eastace, that it will be the greates? pleasure 
that we oan offer her.” 

Slightly diecontented begaitise she expresced 
no wish on her own bell, Her htisband con. 
sented to entertain bis .and Malvern 
volunteered to bring the volume from 
the librury. 

‘To enjoy our promised treatto ite fallest 
extent,” eat the- widow, ‘ weoughf to seek a 
pleasant little 6k Stok doors. Poetry 
should be read” wis tie aecompaniaient of 
bird‘ mtttio, I alwa @nd in te midst 
of flower perfumes,” 

“I oan condie® you fF the plies yon 
describe,” said. the Esti @millingty. ‘ You 
have not scen if'yes, A@ime, Will you come?” 

He offered hig arm to his wife and she 
accepted it, while Malvern escorted Mra, 
— 

L3ré Roslyn led the way down the steps to 
the fawn, protecting the Countess’s head with 
ber paracol, and then turned intoa path which 
conducted into the weoded park. 

Here, and at only a brief distance from tha 
mansion, they came upona wildly beantiful : 
apot, where s brook danced merrily over ® bed | 
of white pebbles, and where.tall trees’ arched 
themaecives above, and interlaced their 
branches, thus formisg a natural bower, 
through which rippled the transparent little 
stream which bore the title of the Singizg' , 
Water. 

The banka of the brook were one bsd of 
dowers, which grew loxariously in that-chart- 
ing spot, nouriched by the watersof the stream | 
and wooed by the sunlight thas sifted dows | 
through the rifte-in the foliage, 

Two or three of the trees were farnished | 
with encircling seate, and there was a low’! 
bench witha back madecutirely of young-trees, 
which, by soms process, had been rendered | 
etfliciently appple to. admit of being woven | 
into handsome petierus, The bark remmaited | 
upon them, giving them a rustic look appro- 
priate to their use. 

Seating his bride upon this bench, and | 
placing his guest beside her, the Earl flung ; 
himeelf: upon the flawer-eovered ground: a | 
their feet, while Malvern took possession of | 
one cf th @ benches at a-litétle distance—near | 
enongh to admit of hearing every word that | 
should be uttered, | 

The Countess surveyed the seene, with a 
Celighied expression, and Mos. Adrian was 
profuse in her praizea. 

“Nature and art have combined to. make 
this little nook a perfeot fairy region!" said 
the widow, with a sigh, ber g3ze drooping 
before the glance of her host, 

‘ Nature iaa changeable dame,’ remarked 
Malvern, locking up at the sky, “gad abe will j 
epoil all that ars bas dono here seen, I fear. 
Don't yon observe those cleuds creeping up 
overhead ?"’ 

“They will pass over. Don't creak, Mr. 
Malvern.” 

And Mrs, Adrian assumed a languid 
attitade. 

Tbe Eari opened his volume and proceedéd 
with his task—hia voice’ sounding rich and 











a a] 
the Singing Water and the trills of the | Countess, to explain to her for whom he had 


birds among the trees. 

Mrs. Adrian had complimented him truth- 
fally, for he did indeed read well. Not only 
was the proper infleétion placed upon every 
word, bat each sylivbie ag he uttered it waa 
inetinot with meaning, There was no mere 
sound, bat vivid utterances, each one presen® 
ing « lifelike ides, and it was no wonder that 
the bride listened to the charmed accents, as 
if entranced. 

Looking up for RE a he warned 
“With his reading, the Ear ed the gaze 

Fof her deep grey eyesy ‘Her look stirred 
his bears like a otrain of fnat?- forgotten maueid, 
his inmos¢ oul. 







He glanced from to bis y bat Mrs, 
Adtfin was jet brace- 
let that ple? } was an 

expression of face—for the 
poem was tamnthar wOBor, & that moment | 
she was tired of affeotidg® am inperest im it | 
which he die did not feel. ei 8 

From that moment Lord 
into the eyes of hw bride pret 
his voice soutted fuller: fréer as he 
watched her facetemdle, Her m 
her eyes darkem or grow 
tears. 


And at one thrilling passage; when Welosked 
up: to her, anmd-met her glance, it 
fiached opon hie soul that i: rined 
_ kindred spirit, 

The thought polid fareust his heart, 
causigg a kes sense of joy, amd thetigeforéth 
he regarded ber more clocely, beginning: to 
feel that she was the pricclesa gem which he 
had neerly rejeoted for glittering paste. 

When he to rest it wae Mrs. Adrian 
who praised the poem and hie rendering of it, 
but the Countess drooptd her head tipon ons 


hand, and looked dreamily down upon thé Bing- f 


ing Water, without a word of praise or com- 
pliment, 

Yet the Earl felt her silence to be a better 
compliment than words could have been, 

He read on; not daring to pause and analyse 
the new sensations that filled his being—uptil 
a suddet erash of thauder fell with a booming 
Botnd npem bis ears: 

Tt was followed by a: piercing shriek from 
Mra. Adriam, who had besa nearly blinded by 


| the flash of lightning that bad:preceded it; and 
| whe now covered her face with her bands, ina 


tremor of deadly terror. 

‘« The storm ix upon’us,”’ cried? Malvern. 
‘See how dark it is, We must hasten to the 
houge,”’ 

The words were soarcely utteted when a 
whirl of heavy rain dashed down into'the little 
nook, atid another and more vivid flash of 
lightning darted tbroagh the glade. 

Ths widow was ins panic of uncontrollable 
terror, and gave utterduce toa sucvetsion of 
: tertified sereams, looking roand her wildly 
for some avenue of escape, yet not taking a 
single step towards the dwelling. 

Lady Rosyln bad arieen, pals and startled, 
bat with undisturbed cel: possession, and was 
now looking towards her guest, undecided for 
the moment what todo for her relief. 

‘* Adine!" breathed her husband, fuill of 
admiration for her courage, and instinctively 


| opening his arms as though to enfelid’ and 


shield her from the storm. 

Taos words were unheard, but theaction was 
nos’ unseen, 

Impeile@ by her wild sense of terror, the 
widow eprang forward, and laid her head upon 
the Earl's shoulder, sobbing and clinging to 
him, and begging hint to protect her. 

The Countess looked at them’ both: for a 
single moment in aettnishment; thea her 
spirited face became ovitter and huughtier, and 
her lip curled involontarily with’ scurn, anid 
she turned and walked quietly away thrduph 
the drenching rain, followed by the deltyhted 
Vayle Malvern, 

Lord Roelyn wasstang to the quick by that 
ecornfal look from his bride—a scorn so un- 
merited—and he was tempted to fling the 


depp, and harmonieing with the murmur of | sobbing widow from him) end mish’ afver the 


opened his arms, bat he resisted the impaise, 
perhaps from a conviction that she might pre- 


| fer to believe the evidence of her sight to any 
| protestations he could make. 


“We mast go im, Mrs. Adrian,” ke said, 
imptiently, endéavouring to unwind her arme, 
‘We are getting drenotied.” 

The widow lifted her head and permitted 
him to move forward, impeding hia progress, 
date by cliaging to his arm, and so irritat- 
ing With thet he mentally wished her at the 
antipodes, aud wondered how he conld ever 
have been so infataated as to prefer her to the 
Countees; Whose self-possessiga had 106 éfice 
failed her Guring the sudden storm. 

Hoalf-catrying: Mra Adrian and helt- leading 
her, Lord ot a atlast gained tWé portico of 
the mansion, and withdrew his suppo#t from 
) Hie borden, wiowank down inté a hall-chair, 

wi the continu- 


eee Wien fhe: bouse- 


~ the prcffer of & room, 
and followed-the housekeeger from tho hall, 

Tie Barf looked after the drenched figure 
sormourited by the limp csp with a feeliag that 
she had sade him ridiontond in the eyes of 
hie bride, whose esteem had begun to acquire 
value in hig eyes. 


CHAPTER XI. 


She can’t be parallel’d by art, much less 
By nature ; she’d battle painters to decipher 
Her exactly. —Robert Neville. 

Mrs: Aprran bad been shown intoa pleasant 
chamber, where ea fire had been lighted, and 
she had availed herself of the services of the 
housekeeper in renovating her injured toilette. 
Her limp, shapeless cap had been thrown 
aside, her draggled dreés disotrded, and’ she 
had been obliged to attire herself in a dress- 
ing gown which bad belonged to Lord Roslyn's 
mother, it being utterly impossible for her to 
wear one of the Countess's robes. 

Dismissing her stténdantd, site séated her- 
self before the fire, with fer damp feet upon 
the polished fender, and, utterly regardless of 
the dying storm withous, proceeded to review 
the late scene by the Singing Water. 

Sie was not dieva tt fied. 

Shehad’ rio doubs bat that the Hari pttying 
her alarm, had opened his arms to hé#, and 
the bright stead y colour deepenet im her ‘cheeks 
ag she reniembsred' how shé' Rad pillowed her 
heat upon his shoudldér and bhing to hia with 
frantic onerzy. 

She believed thet that action Had riveted 


guessed that its effect Nad beetr to tite con- 
trary. 

It may be wondered’ at that sid should 
desire to niake the Harl Wer lover now that he 
was married toansthér, buf Mra: Adtian did 
not regard the mk#riake te as’ inditdoluble, 
Convinced that’ there wie no love ii‘the anion 
of Lord and Lady Roslyn, her fersi@ irhagina- 
tion suggested by what slight cates an 
estrangemen’ between then cold be effected. 
Her first glaricé a¥the bridé had revealed’ to 
her the pride which was the backbone'of' the 
Countess’s’' charad:er, and efie deserted to 
work upon that pride te the ferti¢dranoe of her 
dating scheme. 

‘‘T can minke ofe jealous of tie cther,”’ she 
thought, “and Motvern’ will fan ile flames 
which I shell kiodié. Witt hie afd I can 
make her so jealous of her hasband and me 
that she will volttifdrily’ leave hin, and he 
oan get & divorce on the plea of desertion; Or 
if she refdses to leave’ Rosiya, we om work 
upon his mind. I'm sure I don’t régatd’ my 
aspirations as foolish or wifd, I sur equally 





sure that I shall realise then aRRongh at 
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precent Lam: somewhat in the dark as to the 
means that must be employed. Bat I am 
hopefai!”’ 

She was 20, in truth, but she would have 
ween cxultant if she had only creamed how 
fate waa conspiring to agsist her. 

“*T? I were only mistress here!" she sighed, 
looking aroand upon the delivsately-freseced 
walls, the beantifal paintings, the satin.coversd 
farnitate, with its elaborate carvings, and the 
costly articlea of verta crowding the mantel- 
pisoe and étag’re. ‘*Andif I play my cards 
well I shall bat” 

She leaned forward, putting her hands close 
to the bright flame cf fire, for she loved an 
intense heat, and fixed her gazsd upon the 


wice, ourtained windowa against which plashed | ; 
: ; warm light that converted every drop that 


the lessening rain, 

“I wish it would raim for a week,’’ she 
murmured, “If I conld only remain at tho 
Manor a whole week my work would be com- 
plete, and I need néver leave it, except for 
the brief epace that must elapse before the 
Countess‘ocu'd be deposed, and I might then 
ine a place; What could I not do ina 
week?” 


She looked half-angrily atthe glimpre of the | 


brightening sky that was visible, and gave 
herself up to thought. 


Tn the midet of her reflecticns came a knock | 


upoa the door, and the housekeeper entered, 
éeposited.a small tankard and goblet, also of 


encircling the arms of the Roslyns. 
‘Tao tankard was steaming with hof, mulled 
wine, 


your exposure, Mrs, Adrian,”’ said tho portly 
woman, placing. the tray upon a small table, 
and drawing it to the side of the guest, “ Sia 
ordered hot, spiced wins to be offered you. Is 
there anything clee you would like?’ 

“No,’’ answersd the widow, chagrined, ba- 
eause the attention came from the Countess 
rather than the Earl. ‘ Lady Roslyn is very 
thoughtfal and kind. Are you sure that is 


was she who icok the trouble to order this for | 


me? 


said worthy Mrs, Pagh, pleaeed and gratified 
by the gueat’s manner. ‘' My lady went upto 
her room as s00n as she returned, and my iord 
oame in with you,and went up to bia dreesing. 
room, Then he rung the bell fur bis owa 
man, and sentime e-request that I would m=ke 
my lady @ bot.driak with my own hands; sad 
take it to her ladyship. 


else,’ and the honsekeeper’s round face glowed 
with pride, ‘ Many’s the time I've made it 
for him when his lordship was a little iad. Sa, 
as 1 was saying, I made it and took: it. up to 
oy lady; she praised it, and asked me to 


bring you some with my own hands, Her , 
ladyship said she never had drank anything . 


80 delicious |" 

Is was plainly to be geen that these kindly- 
uitered words of praise from the Euri's young 
bride had completely won the heart of the 
portly housekeeper. 





{ 
‘* My lady feared you would catch cold after | 


My lord always ; 
thonght I could mall wiae better than anybody © 


bearing & sinall silver tray, upon which were | Dell, anda honsemaid answered her sammons. 


silver, and exquisitely engraved with a vine then: lefs to herstit, to spend as best’ she 
| 


' fore the articles for which she had’sent could ; 
| arrive, 


| the widow’ returned to the now smouldering 
‘ fire, although her feet were completely dried, 
| the warm shower. 


‘Mes. Adrian was suddenly startled by the 


' The fresh black dress, with its plantifal ni- 
“She gave me the order herself, madam," | ; ‘ie ‘oceania clea 





she pointed to asmali writing-table that atcod 
in the recess formed by the window. 

“Very well. I will ring as econ as my 
note is ready.”’ 

Ths housekeeper bowed again, and with- 
drew, congratulating herself that those sharp, 
black eyes did not belong to her mistress, and 
that the boyish fancy of the Harl for Mra. 
Adrian, which had'been well-known, had been 
enffisiently overcome to permit him to bring a 
me sweet:voiced bridé to his ancestral 
balls, 

She drained the goblet, and then pushing 
the table away, arose and went to the 
window. 

The rain had ceased, and the sun was 
shining again, flooding the wet lawn with a 


hung on the points of the leaves; or crested | 
the short grass into glittering diamonds— 
nature's most exquisite jeweilery. 

Bat Mrs. Adrian had no eye for natural 
beauty. She only saw that thie ety was un- 
clouded, and that’ no pretence for delay in 
sending her letter was afforded. 

Tarning from the view of the soené with. 
ont, she opened the pretty little writing-table, 
and hastily wrote a note to her mafd, direot- 
ing her to send certain articles to her inv. 
mediately, 

Sealing and addresving it, she totiched her 


Directions wére given her, vad the widow was 
might the half-hour that must intervene be- 

Some minutes were spent in regarding the | 
pictures and the articles of verta, and then 
andthe summer air was positively eultry after | 

The minutes passed, the fire died ont, and 
entrance of the honeemaid, bearing the paroel 
which had just arrived. 


Declining all assistance, and disrhisting the 
rervant, she hastened to psrform her toilette. 


himeelf to the widow as muoh a9 poxssib'e, 
without negleotisg his bridé, thereby exal¥ing 
Mra, Adrian to the ceventh heaven of delighs 
and gratification, and kindling hopes in the 
bosomiof Malvern that were destined at some 
future period to demand fraition. 

Bat Lady Roslyn showed no siinéyance, 
because she felt none. She converted bril- 
liantly, epgeged in repartee wit Her bnsbaud 
and Malvern, the widow feeling that vho had 
better remain rather silent, sinee she was nos 
equal to the display of wis. 

If the young Countess had Genired to'exhibdit 
to the Earl her mental supériority over’ the 
objéct of his first love the cevign was fully 
accomplished, But she had no thonght of doing 
so, And he was well aware, while yiclding 


i her the palm, that not a thought of obtaining 


his admiration bad entered her mind. 

‘She would prefer my aversion to my love,” 
bis lordahip thought, with singtlar bitterness, 
davoiing himeelf anew to the languishing 
widow. 

Mra, Adrian accepted bis attentions im good 
faith, elated at the supposed re-establishtens 
of her fagcinations over bim ; and even Vayle 
Malvern, who watehed the Earl olosely, 
believed that bis lordship’s carly pazcion had 
revived, and he wordertd that the Cotintess 
could be eo biind tothe fast, 

Bat Lady Roslyn was not biind., 

She believed, as Gi@ Malvern, teat her has- 
band loved the widow with all his heurd, and, 
so far from being jealous, she wishen fervently 
that he were free, and that she was again the 
Lady Adine Sayton. 

The day wore away, and towards evening, 
about the surse:hour, Mrs, Afrian annonnced 
that she uitst go home, 

The carriages’ was ordérad to convey her, 
and eahe tock her departire, amid friendiy 
invitations from the Conntess to visit the 
Manor freqient!y—invitetions she took oare 
to accept; pleading her toneliviess. 

Vayle Matvern’ df¥ove home with her, his 
cateneitia purpose belie uboessary Visit to 
the village, and his réaicne a desire to have a 
private and congraiatalory conversation with 
her. 

Aa soon a3 they were gone ths brida retired 





tures of craps and jet, was donned, the spotiess | 
widow'scap arranged with perseptible coquet- ; 
tishness upen her head) and in such a way as: 
not toconceal entirely the fashionable arrange- 
ment of the hair; the little etceteras of the 
toilette were skilfally disposed, to enhanve 
the general effect of stylishness, and the hand. 
some widow's attire was complete. | 
This consnmmation had been reached, and | 
Mrs. Adrism was anathematising her cap, 
which she especially disliked, when a servant | 


| gppeared to conduct her to the drawitg-room, | 


She followed his guidance, and, aw the door ; 


. was flapg open to give her ingress, the Karl ; 


came forward, with courteous inquiries regard- | 
ing her health. 
“Tam quite weil; thank you,” she answered, | 


| graciously drooping her eyes in pretended con- 
i fasion, as if remembering the scenes by the 


| Singing Water. “IL trust that Lady Roslyn! 
; received no harm,” j 


With aebadow creeping over her brow, the 
widow drew the table nearer, lifted the dainty | 
gold spoon, and began sipping the hot spiced | 


wine tost lay like liquid raby within the gold- 
lined goblet into which Mrs, Pagh had poured 
i. 

“T¢ is certainly very fine,” she caid, feeling 
that some word of commendation might be 


The Countess; who now came forward, | 
radiant in fotl drevs, replied that she was! 
quite well also, and the tranquil esrenity of | 
her lovely eyes andthe delicate, fluctuating | 
colour upon hex: pure cheeks covfirmed her 
words, 

Is was apparent, also, that her mind was as | 
undistarbed as her heatth. } 

Her ladyship's manner to her gies was, aa | 


to her boudoir, and the Exrl proceeded to his 
siuds, where he began pacity to and fro with 
an excited air. 

He began to feel thoroughly disenvhanted 
with Mrs, Adrian, 

And at the same time, while he was un- 
conscious of it, an interes} im hiv bride was 
awakening in his heart. 

*' Can it be possible,” be asked himself, * thas 
this widow is the Henrietta Ajrian I once 
adored? Thank Heaven ths came here at 
this time. If she had not I mich’ have 
wasted my whole life in worehtppivs a vain 
ideal, I believe I bogin to dstésy ay finch aa 
I ono loved her. How unwomisniy sii talked 
to me yesterday, how coarsely she acted 
to-day!" and his lip curled and his fase 
flashed. 

He continued to walk backwards and for- 
wards hurtiedly, and soon said, hi?.aload,— 

‘‘ Why did I make that foolish compact with 
Adine? Why didI propose thet we shonid 
have our separate” interésts, and that she 
should go her wayetid I mine? Woe might at 
least have been friends. As it is, we are but 
strangers. Is seems a3 thoogh my career 
must be # series of blanders.”’ 

He moved impatiently, as if angry with’ 

imesif. 

“ Aditteis the most beautiful women T ever 


expected of her, 


| 
i 
| | 
| her bridegroom observed, as kind add friendly beheld,” he mused, with a sparkle of pride in 
‘The werda were well enough, but her tono | | 
i 
| 
' 


as before che had séen the widow flying to hia! his eyes, and a deep glow on his dark cheeks. 
embnace ; and; while the Earl admired her!“ The pale glitter of her golden hair, the deep 
ecif-control, he was piqued besause she evinced | violet grey of her eyos, the varying colour of 
no sign of wounded feeling, of jealous dislike | her cheeks—yes, she is indesoribably beautiful. 
of the indolent and handaome Mré. Adrian. And when she listened to the poem, how her 

“The storm ia clearing cff, medam,’ she “Adine must positively détest me!” he eyes glowed like two stars, how the ecarict 
remarked, acknowledging the compliment by | thonght, uneasily, and with a quick, undefined , burned in her cheeks, ard her lips quivered 
® very low bow, “anda mancan be sent to pang at his heart. ‘ Notwithatanding our) while Mra. Adrian played with her bracelet, 
your house for anything you may want. If compact, one might expect a little witely feel-/ and looked as though she wished the reading 
yon would wish to write a noteto your maid | ing. I wonder if I could make her jealous!" jover! Acine has a heart, though I never 
you will find writing materials at band,” and To pat the question to the proof he devoted suspected it tili to-day. I wouder if she 


and mtmuer did not please Mrs. Paogh, who 
contrasted them with those of her mistress, 
and mentally congratulated the horse of 
Reslyn- upon its nmequailed Countess, 
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ever really loved. Can it be she loves Harry ' 


Bevan now, as Vayle suggested ?” ' 
The thought that on his bridal night, but 
two or three days before, he had entertained . 
as of no importance, now returned as & ques- 
tion of the greatest moment, and sgain and | 
esgain he asked himself if his bride could 
cherish a love for young Bevan. | 

“I dare not ask her,” he said. “ In truth, | 
JT am a0 little acquainted with her.” i 

It was a strange confession for a young 
husband to make even to himself—that he was | 
little acquainted with his bride. But the 
Earl and the Countess were alike singular. ! 

The manner of his wooing had been briefly 
this, 

Lord Roslyn: has felé it incumbent upon | 
him, for many reasons, to marry. In the 
noble circles of which he was an ornament | 
there were many high-born ladies, who would 
have deemed it an honoor to share his ' 
ancient name and immense fortune; but he 
had turned from them all, to offer his hand to 
the coldest, the haughtiest, and the most bril- ' 
liant belle of the season, the Lady Adine 
Sayton. 

He had fancied that she had no heart, and 
would not exact his devotion: that she would 
reflect honour upon him; that he could make | 
her happy by placing her at the head of his ' 
establishment, and encouraging her to sur- 
round herself with congenial society and 
objects of luxury. 

She had accepted him, and so they had 
married. 

He thought it all over now, for the first time 
asking himself why she had wedded him. 
She had possessed wealth, and there wae no 
one to question her will in any respect, for her 
only brother was younger than herself, and 
her guardian, Sir Horace Hawkwade, had 
made her will his law, He remembered her 
remarks on their bridal night with regard to 
the compact they had made, and mused,— 

“There is something about Adine that I 
cannot understand. She is not all ice, as I 
learned to-day while reading that poem, But 
whether she has any feeling with regard to her 
relations to me I cannot tell. Ithink I will 
visit ber in her room.” 

Patting this resolve into execution he | 
quitted his study and made his way to Lady | 
Roslyn’s boudoir, at the door of which he ; 
knocked for admittance, } 

His bride’s voice bade him enter, and he — 
went ip. 

The young Countess was seated by a low 
French table, one hand holding a cheque, and : 
she was regarding a letter which lay open in | 
her lap. 

There was asad expression on her lovely | 
face, and more than sadness expressed in her 
drooping manner. 

She seemed bowed as under a terrible 
weight, and when she looked up at her hus- 
band’s entrance he was startled at the strange 
mournfalness of her glance. 

He had evidently surprised her, for the next | 
moment she was cold, calm, and quiet. 

‘** Do you receive visisors here, Adine?”’ he 
asked. 

She bowed an affirmative. 

Hie lordship drew a chair near her, seated 
himeelf, and then said, with sympatby in his 
tones,— 

“‘I hope you have received no bad news, 
Adine."’ 

-**Thank you. I have not. Lucette just | 
brought me this letter, which had been left 
inadvertently in the letter-bag this morning, 
and which the butler had juet discovered. It 
is from Hubert.” 

“I hope he is well.” 

“He misses me, I suppose. You know that 
I am bis only sister. Bat he does not com- 
plain. On the contrary, he is planning to 
enjoy himself, and says that be is about to 
make a tour of pleasure, and that he will come 
to Roslyn in a few weeks.” \ 

** Will Sir Horace accompany him ?”’ \ 

pe I believe not. No; Hubert speaks of going | 
alone.” 








ee 





‘‘T hope you were not grieving hecause you 
were separated from your brother, Adine,’’ 
said the Earl, gently. 

‘ Grieving?” and she started. ‘'Did I 
look sad? I was not aware of it. I have no 
sad thoughts connected with Hubert.” 

“Nor with me?” the Earl could not help 
asking. 

“ Nor with you!’’ she replied, smiling. 

It could not be, then, that she was grieving 
over his apparent devotion to Mrs, Adrian, he 
thought, and a conviction flashed upon him 
that there was a mystery about her which he 
could not fathom. 

‘‘T am sorry that you should have any sad 
thoughts at all, Adine,"’ he said, gravely. ‘If 
you have need of friendship, rely upon me as 
upon a brother. Will you not?"’ 

“T am sufficient unto myself, Eustace,” she 
answered, in a low, clear tone. ‘I have no 
need of friendship. I have no griefs!”' 

In her own soul, she justified that last sen- 
tence by declaring to herself that the borror 
preying upon her life was noé a grief—that it 
was too great, too intense, too utterly fearful to 
bear so mild a name. 

Lord Roslyn was somewhat repelled by her 
manner, but he longed to offer her his friend- 
ship and brotherly affection. It was, however, 
impossible to offer protection and sympathy 
to this haughty, brilliant being, from whose 
face every trace of emotion had vanished. 

‘You seemed to like my reading to-day, 
Adine,” he remarked, after a short silence. 
“I should like to entertain you often in that 
manner, if you desire it.” 

“I should be delighted to hear you, 
Eustace,” she said, pleasantly, and with a 
beaming smile. ‘' You read beautifully.” 

The Earl's face glowed with pleasure at the 
compliment. 

His pleasure vanished, as she continued,— 

“Mrs, Adrian enjoys your reading so much 
that she can always make one of our party. 
An _— of three will be preferable, will it 
not?' 

There was no sarcasm in her tone as she 
referred to the widow. She had been herself 
80 much interested in the reading that she 
had not observed her guest’s ennui, and the 
Earl did not now enlighten her. 

‘* Would you like to go away from Roslyn, 
Adine?”’ he asked, struck with a sudden idea 
of evading Mrs. Adrian. ‘* Would you like to 
go to Switzerland for the sammer?” 

She looked up in surprise. 

“I have visited the Continent,” she re- 
sponded, ‘and should prefer to remain here. 
Do not alter your plans, thinking to give me 
pleasure, Eustace. I like the Manor better 
than any other place, and Hubert is coming 
here, you know!” 

There was another reason she did not 
mention. 

She dared not leave England. 

- The dread secret that enthralled her might 


| be endangered by her going away. She was 


like the prisoner to whom was closely chained 
@ grinning skeleton, and her skeleton was the 
smiling and elegant Count Lechelle, 

“We will stay then, Adine,” said her hus- 
band, leaning forward, and taking one of her 
small jewelled hands in his own, apparently 
to look at the jewels she wore. 

Ashe did so the lace sleeve shading her 
wrist fell back, and her bracelets were exposed 
to his view. 

One of them was composed of some of the 
— diamonds, newly set, and the others 
were bridal gifts. 

“I have not seen you wear my mother's 
bracelet, Adine,’’ he said, ‘‘ since our mar- 
riage. Won't you pat it on to-day?” e 

He felt her hand tremble in his clasp, and, 
regarding her, saw her face pale, and her eyes 
express a sudden fright, 

* Not to-day, Enstace,” she faltered. 

“IT can get it for you? Let me bring your 
cacket to you. If you knew how many asso- 
ciations are connected with that trinket I am 
sure you would gratify me!” 

The hand trembled again like a prisoned 





bird, and the Countess hurriedly snatched it 
from him, and drew herself up cold and 
a: 
“TI cannot wear it today, Eustace,” she 
gaid, quietly. ‘‘ Some other time——” 
“Never mind, To-morrow, then.” 
Lady Roslyn bowed; she could not speak 
for the sudden choking in her throat. 
To-morrow! she mentally repeated, and 
dreaded the morrow that menaced her fearful 
secret. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 

Fram'd in the prodigality of Nature, 

Young, valiant, wise, aud no doubt right royal, 

The spacious world cannot again afford. 
—Shakspeare. 


For a day or two after Rellen Polack’s visit 
to Anerly Lodge Alix Erle was strangely 
thoughtfal, and at times a deep gloom seemed 
to come over her bright face, like a cloud 
obscuring the radiance of the sun. 

Ske struggled against it, and called up a 
false gaiety, which did not deceive the expe- 
rienced eyes of Mrs. Polack, whose heart 
yearned over her darling, upon whose life the 
first shadow had fallen. k 

There were moments when the maiden was 
as joyous and care-free as before the visit of 


her strange guardian; when her laughter 
bubbled up merrily from her very heart, when 
her old merry joyous ways e her friend 


happy and hopefal; but into these moments 
obtraded the memory of those sinister eyer, 
the song and the laughter ceased abruptly, 
and, with a spell of terror upon her, she would 
search her soul for some clue to the past, which 
was to her a sealed mystery. 

Bat all in vain. 

Mrs, Polack regarded the young girl's men- 
tal trouble with a mother’s prayerful hope, 
thinking that possibly her memory would 
awaken ; but when she saw the cheeks of her 
charge grow pale, and an anxious look appear 
in the soft, velvety eyes, she endeavoured to 
divert her mind, and win her back to her 
former childlike carelessness. 

Bat Alix Erle would never be a thoughtless 
child again. 

In that hour when, shuddering and terrified, 
she had looked up into the eyes of her 
guardian, the crown of womanhood had de- 
scended upon her brows. She might be gay 
and joyous again, but never careless and 
thoughtless. 

It affected the old lady to see how Alix 
hovered about her now, bringing the cushion 
for her feet, the fan for her hand, the flowers 
for her room, and bestowing upon her more 
daughter-like attentions. 

The maiden had always been loving and 
gentle, but now she was a ministering angel, 
and Mrs. Polack yielded to her ministrations 
with a strange sense of restfulness. 

On the second morning after Rellen’s de- 
parture the two women were in the drawing- 
room of the Lodge, the elder seated in an arm- 
chair, and busied with some embroidery, 
intended to cover a chair-cushion, and the 
younger flitting about like a bird. 

She had filled the vases with clustering 
roses, permitting sprays to trail over the 
sculptared fronts in wanton luxuriance; had 
crowded all the receptacles for flowers with 
the blushing odorous blossoms, and was now 
adorning the old lady’s reading table with a 
dainty little bunch of mingled daisies and 
pansies, enclosed in # tiny porcelain vate, 
exquisitely painted—one of Rellen’s gifts on 
his supposed return from Orient. 

‘* What should I do without you, darling?” 
said Mrs. Polack, affectionately, watching the 
soft, supple movements of Alix, as she flattered 
about, beautifying theroom. ‘‘ It must have 
been the prompting of my guardian angel that 
made me adopt you years ago, for, but for you, 
I should be utterly alone now. Rellen is 
obliged to bein London so much of the time; 
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and if I were ill I should be dependent upon 
hirelings if it were not for you.” 

‘‘What should I do without you, dear 
aunty?’ exclaimed Alix, kneeling beside the 
old lady, resting her arms upon Mrs. Polack’s 
dap, and looking up to her through gratefal 
tears. ‘On, Aunt Lattice, I almoss fear that 
something will deprive me of your love and 
care now that I know how to appreciate 
them |” 

A strange look flitted over the face of Mra. 
Polack, a look of mingled anguish and plead- 
ing, and she pressed one hand to her side, 
turning her head away from the maiden. 

‘ My darling,” she said, in a strange, choked 
voice, after a few minutes of unbroken silence, 
“‘T had hoped that your life was to be serene 
and cloudless; that your gay, birdlike exist- 
ence would never be darkened by sorrows, but 
my fond hopes were all vain. You have a 
woman's heart, my love, and you must bear a 
woman's fate. 

“ You know that it isa woman's destiny to 
suffer ; but I trust that the sunshine of your 
fature will dissipate the clouds of the present,” 
she added, alluding to the unspoken love of 
her son for Alix. “I must not speak so 
gloomily, though, for you have enough to 
bear,’’ and she stroked fondly the young head 
that seemed clothed with a nest of purple 
shadows, 

“* My sorrows cannot bear comparison with 
my joys!” declared Alix, with a tender smile. 
*' Don’t think, dear Aunt Lettice, that I am 
going to become a morose and gloomy creature, 
with an incurable sorrow, like poor Misa Mills, 
who was disappointed in love forty or filty 
years ago. I am no coward, aunty. I am 
going to be as gay and happy asif there were 
no inscrutable mystery in my past. I am going 
to be your brave, true little danghter—that is, 
niece,’’ she added, blushing violently. 

‘'Heaven bless my little Alix!” breathed 
Mrs, Polack, her stern face softening strangely. 
‘* Bat you look pale and tired, dear, What 
will Rellen say when he comes homes next 
week and finds you lookingthus? He wanted 
me to-take especial care of you. Paton your 
hat and ran out for a walk. The ground is 
perfectly dry since the shower of yesterday.” 

‘* Michael says that Tenton Brook is greatly 
swollen this morning,” replied Alix, “ and that 
it rushes along like a miniature torrent. And 
he says that the little fall of water this side of 
the mill is well worth visiting. I think I'll 
go there, aunty, and make youa sketch of the 
soene.”’ 

‘‘I wish you would. I don't feel able to 
walk so far, and I should like to know how it 
looks, though Tenton Brook always becomes a 
torrent after a heavy rain. I have seen that 
fall when it looked quite six feet, and the 
water below it was nothing but foam, But get 
ready, dear.”’ 

Alix arose and quitted the room, soon 
returning with her biack lace mantle nearly 
covering her fresh pink lawn robe, her round 
hat set lightly upon her wealth of feathery 
curls, and with a small sketch-book in her 
neatly-gloved hands. 

‘Good-bye, aunty,’’ she said, pressing her 
ag lips to the old lady's face, “I may not 

back for an hour or two, so don’s get anxious 
about me.” 

Bhe stepped out of the open, door-like 
window upon the lawn, and looked back with 
such a bright, mischievous face, that Mrs. 
Polack’s heart rejoiced. 

Bat when the maiden walked lightly down 
the path tothe gate and passed along the road, 
she leaned back in her chair and covered her 
face with her hands. 

It was evident that there was something 
that a heavily upon her soul, and which 
= nob communicate to Alix, if to any 

ne. 

Bat the maiden did not dream that her old 
Sonkeiag bor onagltes abe tcapes’cian 

c) own gloom, p along 
the pleasant, shaded road, deriving happiness 
trom the abundant sunshine, the songs of the 


birds, and the *ragrance of the blossoming | regarded him closely, intending to introduce 
hedges. é ; him into her sketch. . 

In the lightness of her heart, she plucked; He had a little round face, with cheeks like 
hawthorn blooms to ornament her corsage, | red apples, and with fair, uneven hair, 
and wove @ poppy-wreath for her hat, hum- | escaping from a small sunbonnet, which had 
ming a low, sweet tune as she went along the , been carefully tied on by a mother’s hand. 
lonely road. There was no beauty about him, except the 

Her way lay beyond the village, and along | beauty that always pertains to iofuncy and 
the hill that skirted one side of it, so that she | innocence, but, as he wandered by himeelf to 
had a varied scenery to enliven her walk, and | the bank, and began plucking the wild flowers 
was almost sorry when at last she reached ; and putting them in his apron, he looked 
Tenton Brook, and the fall which was known’ interesting ; and Alix began rapidly to sketch 
as Tenton Fall, & semblance of him, 

It was & picturesque spot, and well worthy; She was so absorbed in her task that she 
of being depicted upon paper. The brook did not observe that the elder children had 
might properly have been termed a torrent, it engaged in a game of racing, which was taking 
flowed so awiftly between its slightly shelving | them towards the cottage neglectful of their 
banks, and was so swollen by the ‘previous charge, or that the boy was getting dangerously 
day’s rain. | near to the edge of the bank in his greedinesa 

The fall was a small, compact sheet of | for flowers. 
angry-looking water, which gave a roar as it; Suddenly a wild, gleefal shout rang in her 
plunged down the slanting, broken rocks, and ears, startliog her—it was so near. Turning 
then rushed swiftly along in its serpentine her head, she saw the elder children at her 
course through the fields. elbow, looking curiously upon the picture she 

At a little distance above the fall was a was sketching. 
rustio-looking bridge which connected the road; The shout that had startled her had startled 
broken by the stream, and below the fall, at a their little brotber also, and at the very mo- 
greater distance, stood an old stone mill, ment when he was reaching out one chubby 
which was at the moment working busily, !arm fora flower that grew near the water's 
giving out a steady and not unpleasant sound, | edge he looked up, lost his balance, and fell 





The banks of the brook were shaded here | 
and there by great willow-trees, whose 
branches drooped gracefally to the water. A 
cluster of these trees near the mill half con- 
cealed the miller's cottage, permitting to be 
seen only a portion of a whitewashed wall 
and a great, hospitable-looking chimney. 

There was nothing grand nor majestic 
about the brook or its rapid fall, nothing 
highly picturesque about the old mill or the 
cottage, bat the whole formed a pretty country 
scene, and as such Alix enjoyed it. 

She seated herself upon a dry stone under 
one of the willows, and regarded the road 
with its connecting bridge, the tarbid stream, 
and the green, poppy-sprinkled banks, with 
the look of one to whom nature is dear, and 
who sees a divine beauty in its simplest 
manifestation. 

‘IT wish Aunt Lettice could have come 
with me,” she thought, regretfally, ‘ Some- 
how, she does not seem so strong as she used, 
I must take her a good picture of it." 

She opened her sketch-book and pencil-ocase, 
assured herself that her pencil-points were 
perfect, and then yielded for a brief space to 
the dreamy pleasure that crept over her. 

The air was so balmy, the busy sound of 
the mill-wheel so delightfal, the rushing of 
the water so unusual, the sunshine so genial, 
like a amile of a loved one, and the odour of 
the flowers on her breast so pure and sweet, 
that all these things combined to entrance the 
maiden's senses, giving her a vague happiness, 
in which thought and active feeling had no 

art. 

. At length she aroused herself, and set about 
her work in earnest, sketching the outlines of 
her pictcre with a one boldness that 
evinoed a high order of originality and talent. 

The trees assumed shape in her picture; 
the mill, the bridge, and the cottage were 
accurately delineated, and she was striving to 
depict the spray and foam of the mimic fall, 
when the sound of children’s voices near at 
hand caused her to raise her head. 

Three or four young children were gatbered 
on the bank between her and the bridge, 
engaged in gleefal frolics, They were 
evidently the miller’s offspring, and had 

Alix without being observed by her 
uring her abstraction. 

They were ruddy-faced little ones, with 
streaks of flour upon their blue-checked 
aprons, and upon their hair. The eldest of 
the group was a round-headed boy of ten 
years, and the youngest was a wee, toddli 
urchin in a gown. There were a couple o 
miniature women, too, stout little maidens, 
as eager for play as their brother, and scarcely 
less strong of arm than he. 





The youngest child interested Alix, and she 


into the stream. 

A wail of terror broke from the remainin, 
children's lips, and the boy started at a rapi 
pace towards the mill. 

Alix sprang up, and looked up and down 
the stream, bat no one was within aight, and 
the child might be drowned before its parents 
could know of its peril. 

“TI wish I could swim!” she murmured, 
looking at the frightened little face upon the 
water, and listening to the wild cries of the 
imperilled child. : 

he spent but a moment in vain wishes, 
for in her delicate frame was the soul of a 
heroine. 

With the quick energy that characterised 
her she unfastened her lace cloak, letting it 
fall on the grass, threw her hat and sketch. 
book upon it, and, gathering up her dress, 
deliberately walked oué into the current. 

The water came up nearly to her shoulders, 
and with almost resistless force rashed against 
her, bat Alix braced herself as firmly as posai- 
ble, and with a quick, diving motion caught 
the child as he was sinking slowly at her very 
feet. 

She clasped him closely to her breast, saw 
his eyes open in childish wonder, and then 
held his head high above the water, while she 
struggled to reach the shore. 

Bat a few steps, she said to herself, and 
both would be safe. 

Her feet slipped, she staggered under her 
burden, and the heavy current made her lose 
ground; a sudden fear came over her that 
these few steps were impossible, and that she 
must be carried over the roaring fall. 

With a wild gaze she looked towards the 
shore. 

She saw the miller hurrying from his mill, 
followed by his men, his wife coming from her 
cottage, wringing her hands, the children 
soreaming loudly upon the bank, past which 
she was slowly drifting, and another figure, 
that of a young man, coming with rapid 
strides along the shore. 

She struggled anew to reach the bank, bat 
her strength was failing her, and she could no 
longer resist the current. 

Yet even then she did not permit the heavy 
child she carried to be endangered, for she 
continued to hold him as high above the 
water as her strength admitted. 

Bat would not help come soon ? 

The question forced itself to her lips, as tha 
roar of the fall grew louder and nearer, and 
the water chilled her to the bone. 

It was answered as speedily. 9 

The figure that she had seen approaching 
the brook reached it in advance of the ranning 
miller, flang off coat and hat, and plunged 
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into the water with the case of one well used 
to aquatic exercises. 

Alix saw bim coming, heard him bid her 
Keep up her conrage, tendered him the chiid, 
and then a sensation of faliiug came. over her, 
and she knew no more. 

When she regained her conscionsness she 
found. heraclf lying waon.a.bed inthe millee's 
cottage, surrounded.by the overjoyed family, 
who were.invoking blessings. a pon:her. 

The stranger who had resqned her was 
chafing her hands. 

As she opened her eyes.:he.mnrmuzed 2zome- 


thing unintelligible to her, and withdrew into, 


the onter room. 

‘* Do yon feel better now, miss?” asked the 
mailler’s wife, with a burst of gratatul tears. 
‘' Heaven keep you always for saving our 
Jobnny—— 

Alixy signified that she was quiie recoverad, 
and asked,— 

“* Who saved me?” 

“A gantleman who was passing. He jis 
drying fimealt i in the kitchen. Bas, dearme, 
bow wet your thing? are, and I newsr thought 
of it till this moment. If you will take off 
your drese I'll have it ¢ried directly." 

“Is the child qnite safe?" 

“ Yes, migs, aa.gafe and hapay as a criokzet. 
He'a plaging by the kitghen fire,” replied the 


miller’s wife, proceeding to lay ont ber bast, 


garments from the chest of drawers for the 


use of her great. ‘'If you'll put these poor, 


things on, miss, while yours are drying, I 
shall be honoagred!"’ 

With qrict elicacy she wijhdrew, and Alix 
took off her %ot.and clinging garments, replac- 
ing them with taose of her grateful hostess. 

The change had scarcely been cffected, and 
Alix waa fas ‘tcning the gay, chintz gown, 
which would have agcommodated two more 


persons like herself, when the millex’s wife. 


returned and carried away ths discarded 
articles. 

She aimost iramediately reappeared, 

** Won’t you come and sié by the fire, mies?” 
ehe asked. ‘‘ The gentleman ia here——" 

*\No,”’ anawered Alix, ‘birthing at the 
thonght of encountering her preserver in her 
present garb, “J wonld rather remain 
bere!” 

The miller'’s wife did not arge‘her, ‘hut re- 
mained to keep har company, and‘to serve her 
soon witha hot repast and some gooseberry 
wine, of which Alix perteck heartily, much 
to the satisfaction of the hostess, ? 

‘“‘Aren’s you Mre. Polack's—the school- 
mistress’s—niese?” asked the good woman, 
when Alix had finished, © Ibeg your pardon, 
mise, for my boldness, bat yon're the very 
moral of a description I’ve heard of her. I 
have gota sister that’s ccen her often, going 
to the village, and she thinks Miss Erle is the 
prettiest young lady in the world!" 

A soariet tide enrged up into the maiden’s 
oheeke, a6 she answered, smiting,— 

‘*I- thank your sister for the compliment, I 
am Mra. Polack's niece!" 

‘*T might have known it,” declared the 
miller’s wifes, gazing admiringly upon the 
delioate, brnnetie face of ber child's resoucr. 
* Bhall I sends mecsagsto Mrs, Polaok, miss, 
that you can't come home jast yet? It’'il take 
an hour for your things to ha got ready.” 

“My aunt won't be anxious about me,” 
answered Alix, remembering her injnuction 
to the old lady. ‘* You-zeed-not.cend.” 

The young girl alent repented:her deosicion, 
however, ag the hour passed and -a seaond 
had nearly vauished before -her-olothing was 
retarnec to. her. 

Bat the miller's wife bronghé i: an 26 last, 
every article looking as frash and olear aa 
— and caxefal attention .ecald make 
them, 

They were quite dry, too; and, when her 
hostess withdrew, the young girl ‘haatily 
attired herself in thom, put.on her cloak and 
bat, with its poppy wreath, and came.ons into 
the wide kitchen. 

Ste was agresably surprised to find her 
preserver standing in 





the outer doorway, and | 


he came forward-4o greet her'with a kindly 
interest that brought the colour to her.qheeks. 

Is waa .some minztcs before ahe.could find 
courage to look.up.at him, bateshedid so at 
laat, and was sarprised at hig. appeazance. 

At firsthe seemed io.her-only »boy,4.prond, 
baughty-looking boy, with a patrician, beauty. 
Ske natised that bis bain seamed sealed 
wiah.gold, and was ofa deephre; thatheswas 
tell, yet qaick and agile .in bia mations, and 

that his .face was expressive of strength and 
character. Looking again, she felis convinced 
that his was a joyous epirit,.and thai he-was 


gifted with a enany: terqperament, 
Bheanswared hig joquirica with a strange ; 
feoling at her heart, thanked bim for .bis 


Opportnne assistance in her extremity ; and 
then, bidding the grateful family adien, wonld 
have gone away alone, but that be.walked 


quietly beside ber, as if he hada zight to. 


eacart ber. 

“I Jeftimy orse. here,” he said, carrying 
her sketoh-book, which :one. o? she children 
now handed him, ‘'and1 mnat eontinne my 
journey. lam.glad Lappensd tobe here at 


shia time, and I ahall never forget his acven- , 


taze!”’ 

He bent upan here long, admiring gaze, 
nuder which Alix blushed end trembled with 
a strange.copfasion. 

It she bad been impressed by-him, he had 
heeu egaaliy charmed with ber. 

Bas little past twenty.one, and endowed 
with more than his. shere .of chivalry, this 
handsome youth felt bia -hearé stirred to its 
core by.the glanecs of Alix’s brown eyer, and 
her air of purity aud innocence heightened her 
loveliness in his sighs. 

Tisy reached the plane where he had deft 
hia. steed, found it quietly browsing, and he 
flang the ‘bridle-rein over his azm, .begging 
to be permitied to seeker home, 


Alix yielded assent, and they.walked along | 


the.voad together, 

‘\T wonder ii we shall ever mestagain? *' hs 
said, sith a shrill of pain in hie tens, azif:he 
fcaredthey might not. “It-eeems to.me that 


I have known you all my jife, At any rate, [ | 


have seen your face before, Wiere could it 
lave been?" 

“T¢ muet have been here, if anywhere,”’ 
- Alix, simply. ‘I bave -been nowhere 
elee,"’ 

‘“Ihowas not-hore. Yet-yonr faceis familiar. 
Nour eyse have anexpresaioa thatI recognised 
at once whemyou opened them,’ and:he spoke 
earnéatiy. ‘I canuct remember where I have 
met a dace like yours. May I ask your 
nams ?" 

‘Tam Alix Erle.” 

‘Alix Erle,’ be -repsated, d@eliing with 
gentis intonation upon tha name, ‘I never 
heard it befcre. Lam Habert.Sazton.”’ 

He did not add that he. wasa viscount, as 
heumight.bave cene, 

Alix treasured the name in her heart. 

“ Beall ave ever. meet .agaia, Alix?’ he 
asked, with an eagerness and hopefalness 
pulsing tarough histones. -‘*May-Ioqmehack 
this way in @ fortnight and. call cpon you ?”’ 

‘*{—I should keto sceyou |" 

His-face beamed, aud, be 400k her flattering 
haad in his own. 

They did not dream—sbisboy and. giel—that 
they had dallen in love with each osher ; yci, 
when they separeted near the Lodge, the young 
Lerd Sayton went his way with s pang at hie 


deat, aud Alix walked slowly homewarde, 


wondering it she should ever ses him-egain, 
and if be would not forget her bsfore.e ‘fort- 
nighé should paas away, 


CHAPTER XH. 


I feel 
Of this dull sickness at my heart afraid ! 
And in my eyes the death sparks flash and fade ; 
And something seems to steal 
Over my bosom like a frozen hand ! 
—Wiillis's Poems, 
As Alix pursued her way up the hill to the 





Lodge-her mind naturally reverted to Rellen 
Polack, who had hitherto.appsared to her a 


bright paragon of manly exesHenes, but his 
ater. paled before that.of the young stranger 


who. had rescued her:from Tenton Braok:. 
She did not like so.confess it to. hexseif, but 


the.effeminacy of the.son of Mes. Polack was 


no longer fagcinating to:her, Tho bland, sofs 


‘tones of:hiavoies compared ualaycurably with 


the clear, ringing tones of Hubert Sayten, and 
his softness of manner wae not half.so charm. 
ing as the restless activity end outspoken 
frankness of the young Viscqnnt. 

Alix compared ber zerquer with Relien, 
simply because ihe Jatter.waa the only young 


Senileman with whom se wea wellacguainted, 


abd because. also Relien had bisherio been tho 
ambodimens of her girlish dreams. 

She had never dreamed of his giving ber 
ather than a brother's love, and ber effection 


| for him waa the pure and earnesd. affection of 


& younger sister, who admires while eha loves, 

‘Bach is perfect in-his oyn way,” she.mur- 
mmred, ag she approached the Jittlo gate 
opening into the garden of the Ledge. ‘1 
wonld not change dear R-llen in a single 
respect, not even to make bias like Hubert 
Ssyton. Rellen ia noble and good, and hae 
been my lifelong fricnd aud broiher, and 
Hnbert——” 

She pauced, & sosriat flash creeping into her 
lear dark ghecks, and a tender light shining 
in ber brown eyes. 

She had Jaid her band on the gate.latch, 
when the gate was opened from within, and a 
grey -haized epecsacted gentleman oame ‘hurry- 
ing out of the garden. 

He was the village physician. 

He startled and stammered profare apolo- 
gies, a8 Alix atopped back, and he woald kave 
entered his waitiog gig, which the maiden in 
her abstraction had not noticed, bat that she 
exolaimed in sudden alarm,— 

“fs anyone ill at the Lodge, doctor? Tt 
can't be Aunt Lettice. She was qaite well 
when I went out to walk!” 

The Soctor gave the maiden a pitying look. 
and answered, — 

‘Meg, Polack is, I think, a litt!s nervous 
sbout -your prolonged absence, Miss Alix. 
Your presence will restore her again!" 

With # how'he paesed on to his giz, bat, as 
with a sudden thonght, he returned to the 
young girl, and ssid, hurricdly,— 

“You can't be too caréfal of your aunt, 
Miss Alix. She ought not to be excited about 
anything!” 

With this injauction he turned on his heel, 
entered hia gig, and drove rapidiy away. 

Alix looked after him with a sirange feeling 
of spprehenazion, and then, pale and shivering 
entered the garden and walked up the -path to 
the dwelling. 

She had gathered from the doctor's visit to 
the Lodys, aud his remark, that Mrs. Polack 
was very iil, and her alarm almozt paralysed 
her. 

Could it -be that apprehension ‘at-her pro- 
longed absence had made‘her friend i11? Or 
had the eld lady been-strieken with fever ? 

Sha walked into the hall, threw aeide her 
hat, cloak, and aketch-baok, and-woaki have 
escended to Mra, Polack’s chautber, bat that 
her heart failed her. 

‘*T must calm myself before I go up to her,” 
she thought, the tears almoat .blicding ‘her. 
‘' Perhaps the-servants can tell me how sho 
was taken ill! ’’ 

She dashed away her tears, turned the knob 
of the drawing-room -deer with-an unsteady 
hand, and then entered the apartment, 

To her astonishment Mrs. Polack-was seated 
there as she had left her,-her embroidery in 
her hand, and her vase.of daisies and paneies 
at her elbow. 

The old lady was industriously plying ber 
needle, and her face was calm and severe a9 it 
had everbeen, There was no flash of fever 
upon it, no trace of pain-in ike ssindly eyes 
shat looked. up «st the maiden's entrance. 

“ How long you bava been absent, Alix!” 
she exclaimed, asthe young. girl came to ber 
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_ vd shave been .really alarmed about 
ou 


‘“‘T.eould mat. come-before Aunt Lettice, 
and had.sach a crusl ghook.at the gate just 
now.|'” .exied Alix, overwhelming the old lady 
with caresses. ‘I metthe deator,and he told 
me that I musttake great. cane of :you, jaatas 
if you were very ill. Is was-a wicked jest, 
and frightened me:terribly.” 

‘He should not baye told you apy such 
thing !’’ she declared, in a painef tone. ‘‘ He 
should :have.known -hetter; dnt menihave no 
discretion, isgeemsitame." . 

‘‘Bat you.ave not dll, aunty? Yon. are 
we}]——_” 

“T am as -well.ag usual, 
the sketoh?”’ 

Alix answered .in the sffiemative,and then 
bronght cher sketobebaok, and exhibited the 
pictnre she bad drawn. 

“It ia finely Gone, dear. ‘Tenton Falliis 
really .well worth.ecsing, Ido not wander 
that you did not .ratarn earlier, What a 
pretty child you bave sketched. qn.the bank 
there. Isn't that alittle danlty 2? A wohildin 
that position must have ‘been in danger of 
falling ever into the water!” 

‘He did, aunty. It was #heailler's little 
son, and while I was drawing bis playmates 
startled him,-and he fell.ever the bank.” 

Alix narrated the occnrrences that had 
followed, speaking of her.own -part in them 
with quieb modesty, and as if what she had 
done were the most natoral thing in the 
world. She spoke of her rescuer,:bat did not 
describe:him, nor parmié to.be.seen -tho-atrong 
interest-he had. awakened inher heart. 

‘*My braveilittle:bercine!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Polack, avhen. the ureaital was completed. 
‘* What will Rellen.say when he bears of your 
kindness.and presence.of mind, 40 gay-nothing 
ef your .courege? Are you sure,” she added, 
“that your clathiog is quite.dry, and that 
you haven't taken.ecld ?” 


Did you_bsing me 


Alix having replied in. the afiirm ative, the 


old lady inquired,— 

‘* Who was yourwescacr, my.dear?” 

Alix droppedher head.to-conceabher blushes, 
and angwered,— 

‘‘He was a young man .who happened to he 
travelling inthis. direction. Heesaidhis name 
was Habert Sayton.”’ 

“ Hubert. Sayten! I have.scen ¢hat name 
somewhere, I think it was inthstpaper that 
came this morning. I jast glanced over it. 
and I am. sured saw that.name. Giveme the 
paper, love.” 

Alix obeyed, and har friend searched the 
columns of the.jonrna! for the.paragraph that 
had caught .her.eye that morning, 

‘* Here it .is,” she said, .at Igst, smoothing 
the paper carefully. ‘It is an account of a 
grand marriage between the Lady Adine 
Sayton and the Earl.of Roslyn. It.sapa that 
‘the bride was atiended by twelve brides- 
maids,’ and that ‘she was given away by her 
guardian, Sir Horace Hawkwade, whase.great 
wealth and sbenevolence are .weil known ’— 
bat thatden't it, Ah, I have fonnd is now. 
‘ The only negr relative ofthe. young bride is 
her ‘brother Hubert, Vissougt ‘Gayton, who 
has recently attained ois majosity. Bub-your 
rescuer, Alix, is pot likely to +dhaveibeen Lord 
Sayton. It is probably a meze eoiacidence of 
nemes.” 

i The age is about the same,” murmured 

ix, 

* Tnoticed she name of Sayéon:in the paper 
particularly," continned Mrs. Polack, not 
heeding the maiden’s remazk, ‘ from.a rather 
singular circumetence which happened yeara 
age. Rellen was then in London,-engaged in 
speeulstions, ashe is now. He used to coms 
home fre > snd was in the shabit of 
leaving many-of hie things here. The last 
time he.came before his absence of years he 
left here-one of his-eoats, besides other wear- 
ing apparel. After I received his letter 
announcing his depasture for India, I looked 
over hig things, intending to put them away. 
a of :his coat i found a lady's 


about it. Itsvas a costly trifle of point lace, 
with the smallest bit of cambric in the centre, 
and on that was embroidered in-the tiniest 
poseible letters the name of ‘ Adine #ayton,’ 
with a crest. It-must ‘have -bolonged to this 
same lady who bas married Lord Roslyn, and 
Rellen .mugt have found jt samewhere, I 
gave.it to-bim atter his xetnrm a few weeks 
ago, and-he gaid he wonld restore. it-tothe 
owner if he conid find her.” 

“Tt must bave been Lord Sayton who 
rezoned me, Aunt Lettice,” gaid Alix, thonght- 
fully. ‘Has name ia not common, and this 
young gentleman locked every inch & lord—I 
abighi.gay,,a,prines |” 

‘He Jhas ipleased your romantic fancy, I 
gee, Alix,” paid the old lady, kingly, ‘‘and I 
mightifear he had touched your heart, only 
that I know your «affections are fixed upon 
ons who is moxe than a mere chance acquaint- 
anoe, and whose care for you has extended 
(Over many.years. I:know yonr mind to be 
too .well-regnlated, love, to permit you to 
cherish an interest in one whose station in 
life is probably far above your own, and who 
might recoil from the mystery enveloping 
you,”’ 

“What must you think of me, Aunt 
Lettics?” asked the young girl, in confusion, 

‘All that is good and tender, my pet,” 
answered ehe, carcssingly, stacping to kiss 
the bright ycung face as der. side. 

As she lifted her.jhead, Alix saw that she 
was deathly pale, aud anat.ehe bad pressed 
her hand to ber bosom. 

“ What.isit, annty?’’ she cried, in alarm, 
“You.ate ill! Lst me send again for the 
doctor.” 

Se rprang to her feet, but the eld lady 
gently.detained ber, bidding ber resume her 
Feat. 

‘Calm yourself, Alix. S&how the same 
courage that you evinged ia rescaing the 
miller's child. I-bave something to tell you 
thet will try you greatly.’ 

Alix face expressed a wagne fear, bot she 
endeavoured to regain her eximanees. 

Mrs. Polack hesitated » moment, shrinking 
from ber proposed task, and then she.said,— 

“The doctor advised me to tell yoa 
months ago, .bné I could not bear to darken 
your young life. Besides, Rellen was not 
here, and you had no one to look to bat. me. 
lt.is different now. Relien is come, ena .in 
him yon have a friend who will not fail you." 


“TIT don't understand, Anat Lettice,” 
whispered the maiden, 
‘My poor love, the shock will be wall the 
shen!” 


And the old lady’s tones were axpreasive of 
tender love, and her face relaxed from its 
severity into & pitying sorrow. 

‘*No one knows the secret but. the dootar, 
for I could not shock my son sc goon after bis 
return, He loves his motherso. Have you noi 
noticed, Alix, that I have driven ont alone 
wery frequently during she past few months, 
decling your attendance, and that of every one 
save Michael?” 

‘*Yes, aunty, but I attached litile impor. 
dance 40 the fact, for the pony.chaise is oniy 
large enough for two.” 

‘When I went out alone, Alix,” said Mra, 
Polack, slowly, “I always went to the 
destor’s.” 

The tone, more than the words, frightened 
Alix, and her faca grew wery pale, us sho 
inquired ,— 

*“ Way, Aunt Lattice ?"’ 

Mra. Polack took the girl's trembling hands 
in bosh her own, and answered,— 

“Can you not guess Jove? Bea brave and 





strong, while I tell you. For months a terrible 
eancerous disease has been preying upon me, 
and eating its way slowly bat surely to my 
heart. Ihave tried every remedy, but, all in 
vain. The end is isevitable—and sure at 
hand!" 

A wild wail broke from the maiden’s lips. 
At this sound the oid lady’s self-possession 





kerohicf, with a faint -odcar of jasmine | the girl’s hand, saying, entreatingly,—~ 


appeared almost to desert ber, andshe clutched 


“ Oh, Alix,for my sake hecalm. Your gricf 
almost kills me——” 

With agreat effort Alix repressed all cut- 
ward sign of her agitation, except such sa 
looked from her terrified eyes, and ¢xerted her- 
self to soothe her friend, 

“Why did you not tell me before, Aunt 
Lettice? , Have you borne the stffrring and 
the = in tilence all these-months to spsre 
mse?” 

The invalid nedded. 

‘(Tf I had only suspected -it'! "moaned Alix. 
“T noticed that you were pale ai-times, and 
that you wake growing .thia, and.thai yon ate 
litsle:sometimes and voracionaly at otkers, bat 
I thought you were .gticving cu account of 
Rellen’s unknown fate.’’ 

‘It waa.grief on his acsouatihat hronght 
this upon me, dear; but he must never know 
it. Promise methat you will never tell bim.” 

Alix premised. 

‘*Relien bas basen a dear, good son £0 me,” 
geid the,mother, fondly, ‘‘sad you have been 
a Gevoted daughter, Alix, I love you as 
dearly as though I were indeed your mother. 
I wish I might etay with you both, but Iam 
willing to Gie.”’ 

‘* Oh, aunty!” 

While you were gone ous this morning, 
my child, I jhad 8 terrible paroxysm, and 
was obliged to send for tha dostor, He 
advissd me no longer to delay telling you 
#hetruth, for my life now Paugs uper a thread. 
I may die at any moment!” 

Tho girl'sframe.shook with suppressed soz, 
bat abs did not epeak. 

‘Thad no thought that I wae so near the 
final change,” continued Mrs, Pclack, mourn- 
fally. ‘*I wish I had known it yesterday, 
when Rellen washere. He must be told, Alix, 
and I-cannot teli him. You know how he 
loves me, and how I love him!” 

“TIT will tell him, Aunt Leilica,”’ said Alix, 
with a calronesa that eurprie+d hereelf, 

‘I tbonght you would cfifer todoso, He 
must be told without delay, my child. And 
something must be done so render you qaite 


He will yet cause you troadte uniees you have 
a legal protector. Bat we will apesik of that 
when Rellen comes,” 

‘* Had he mot better be gent for?” 

‘Yes, immediately. I may not .be slive 
next wack, Ob, if we only had his.address, 
£0 4hy4.we could telegraphiobim. Bat write, 
Alix. He wiil get the letter to-m oro at iho 
latest,” 

There wers writing msterials near ab.band, 
and the maiden haskened to indite a nots to 
Reitlen Polack, requesting his immodiate re- 
turn home, a3 his mother was ill, 

* That won't frighten bin, will it, Alix?” 
asked the old‘lady, 

“IT think not, Aunt Lettice, 
prepare him for what is to happen. 
not to let him be quite unprepared.” 

* Tene,’ and Mrs. Polack-banded :back tha 
note to be enclosed in an envelope aud 
addressed. ; 

She watched Alix as she parformoad the task, 
aud#aen rang for Michael, Shs (listened as 
the sneiden diregied bim 40 poss she letter 
immediately, aud when it had bean derparcasd 
she leaned wearily back in her ohair, jesting 
her embroidery, which till now had\zeusained 
in her lap, fall to the floor. 

Alix picked it up and laid it on ths table. 

“Pat it away, dear,” she said. ‘I shall 
never touch it again!” — ‘ 

Alix put it ous of eight with trembling 
hands, 

“Ig there anything I can @o for you, 
aunty?" she asked, noticing how weary she 
old lady enddenty looked. 

“Yes; kelp me tp-to my room. 
lie down.” ; 

The young gitl came forward, assisted her 
friend to arigeto her feet, and gently eupported 
her, as they went upstairs to Mrs. Polaok’s 
room. 

It seamed as if the atrength that bad ans- 
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tained the iavaiid during months of saffering 


safo from that man who broneghi yon here. 
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had all departed from her with the revelation 
of her secret, 

She suffered the maiden to diarobe her, and 
= Naas lay down in her bed with a heavy 
sigh. 

‘Lie still till dinnertime, Aunt Lettice, 
and then you will feel better," said Alix, 
smoothing the pillow and the soft grey hair 
that flowed over it. 

“ Alix,” said Mrs, Polack, impressively, 
‘‘my work is done. I shall never rise from my 
bed again." 





The maiden snstained herself by leaning ' 


@gainst the bed-post, her strength for the 
moment being all gone. 

“Open the windows wide, darling, and let 
the room be as pleasant as possible. I don’t 
like sick rooms.” 

Alix drew aside the curtains and opened the 
windows. She brought a vase of flowers to 
the little stand by the bedside; and looped 
back the white bed.drapery, while Mrs. Polack 
reclined on her pillow and regarded her 
lovingly. 

“Tam glad to have it all understood at 
last.” said the invalid, quietly, ‘I shall no 
longer be obliged to keep up when I am unable 
to do so, and I can spend my last days in 
peace. I shall have you and Rellen with me, 
and that will soothe my fiercest pains.” 

Alix had been looking from the window, and 
now said,— 

‘* Michael is returning, Aunt Lettice, and he 
has a letter, think. Will it hurt you to see 
it, if it should prove to be from my 
gaardian?” 

Mrs. Polack replied in the negative. 

After a few minutes of waiting, a servant 
brought up the missive, and Alix ex. 
claimed, — 

“It’s from Rellen, aunty, and is addressed 
to you.” 

‘* Please read it, dear.” 

Alix complied with the req ueat. 

It was a brief note, and to the effect that 


’ pusiness had suddenly called him to France, 


and that he should probably be gone two or 
three weeks, but that he should hasten to 
Anerly Lodge immediately on his return. He 
said he should bring some pretty trifles for 
his loved ones at home, and that he hoped, 
when next he should see Alix, to say some- 
thing that should secure her happiness and his 
own. 


her mauve robe, and she was regarding her 


| absence as an intended rebuke to his presump- 


a ea resl , sid , the | Mattiage ring with an expression of loathing. 
vaunt! be gone! thou hast set me on ©; “fT could only be free ol” ghe said, 
I h3 better to be much abus’d | re my! a PE 5 een Nan Mog 
nO Ce) marriage has 
Than but to know’t a little —Shakespeare. \ been a Sonia mistake on both sides. Eastace 
A weex had passed at Roslyn Manor since should have wedded Mrs. Adrian, whom he 
the Earl's visit to his brides boudoir, and | loves, and I——" 
nothing had been said by either about the; She started and looked around her appre- 
— pom is loss — the Countess | — > F Sue grey pallor overspreading 
apprehended so much misery. er lov ‘ 
Brey day Lady Roslyn had. appeared at | “ And i she resumed, in that same hollow 
dinner, her face bright and smiling, and her , whisper, ‘'I could then have better struggled 
hair, throat, and arms —t with costly | with my fate. The awful disgrace which may 
jewels, and one would not have dreamed that , come at any moment would have fallen upon 
her heart was burdened with a load of anguish, , = ~—— not me alone, _ upon a 
and that she dreaded every moment some also at he is young, and loves me; hs 
allusion from her hasband to her half-promise , would have defended me, and we would have 
to wear hia favourite ornament—now cherished , gone away together to some foreign country, 
as the dearest possession of Alix Erle. and hidden ourselves. Bat as it is, nothing 
Bat no allusion was made to it. The Earl, poe) ee ty i _ p> Fag — 
noticed that she did not wear it, but no as if with cold, t night was sultry. 
thought or suspicion of the truth entered his , ‘‘ If the secret should be betrayed now, or even 
yy d admiration for hi wah ate ae "eee ete, and 
assionate love and admiration for his , on r, & 
ae bride was springing up in his heart—a | Eustace will become mark for jeering 
love to which hia boyish “en! for Mrs. roe = : — oy that the innocent should 
had been puerile—and he would have regarded , suffer for the guilty!" : 
her prek s of the ornament as an encourage-; She wrung her jewelled hands silently, and 
ment to his love, jast as he now regarded its - _ +.“ - -_ bloodle RE 
oder her terrible angaish her thoug 
tion for attempting to infringe upon the , were confused, and she could scarcely under- 
stipulations of the strange compact he had ; stand a = when ag | ee 
himself proposed u their bridal night. hearing. So they again forme emselveg 
He soloution his ctentites to the Countess, into whispers, — . 
exhibiting to her a gentle deference that would | ‘Eastace thinks I love Harold Bevan, and 
have won almost any woman's heart, and , Lechelle taunted me with having married the 
which started Vayle Malvern from his vain , Earl through pique, because Bevan had not 


; dreams; bat Adine Roslyn received his unob-, offered himself. Bat both are wide of the 


and requited it with sisterly courtesy. 
| 


trusive homage as mere brotherly kindness, | trath. Ido notcare for Harry Bevan. I did 
nos marry through pique, any more than for 
The Earl grew moody when alone, and was love. I married, as many women marry, be- 


at times almost rade to Mrs. Adrian, between | cause I was tired of being single; becsase I 
| whom and Lady Roslyn several visits had been , was tired of adulation, and an endless round 
| exchanged, and the shrewd widow was begin. | of gaiety; because suitors continued to offer 
ning to see how fatile were all her hopes of 


| and the husband never knew whether his 


The latter sentence the maiden scarcely 


heeded, in her disappointment and anxiety. 

It flashed upon her mind that this sudden 
journey to France had something to do with 
the visit of the rough-looking countryman 
with the bird-call, who had held converse 
with Rellen in the garden on the previous 
evening. 

Her mind was recalled to her friend by 
hearing a deep groan of disappointment, and 
she bent herself to the task of soothing the 
distressed invalid, who moaned, — 


“T shall never see my son again, Alix. I dinner and sup { 
shall not live until his return. Oh, it I had _ bride had retired to her own apartments for 
but told him yesterday! Ifamessenger could . the night. 


. Starlight and shadows were in rivalry upon 


but be sent after him now. Bat 1's too late— | 


too late! "’ 
She lay back on her pillow, and closed her 


eyes, from which the tears stole down upon | 


her wan cheek. 
How thin and pale she looked, now that her 


determined will had given way, and she no | 


longer struggled against her fate. 

Alix kissed away her tears, and sat down by 
the bedside, whispering words of consolation 
and hope, which fell upon the invalid'’s ears 
like soft strains of music. Bat, despite the 
maiden's assumed calmness, her heart was 
agonised, for that wild wail of the mother 
= _ in her own soul—' too late! too 

a& e ” 


She felt that Rellen Polack would never in _ horror. 


this life look upon his mother's face again. 


' worn since her bridal night was laid aside. 


ing to her congenial! Austrian home. 

Every morning a delicious little bouquet, 
cut in the conservatory, and arranged by the 
Earl's own hands, was placed beside the, 
Countess's plate at table, and every evening a 
similar bunch of flowers was laid upon her 
prie dieu, but they were always left to wither, ; 


supplanting her rival, and to think of ame 


bride had even noticed his offerings. 

Bat the Countess loved flowers, he knew. 
The wide conservatory had become her favoar- 
ite retreat, and more than once his lordship 
had seen her fair hands en in training a 
vine, or wreathing blossoms into her hair. 

A week had passed, as we have said, and the 
lady of Roslyn was seated in her boudoir, 
which was a fairy region of light and 
fragrance. 

The soft summer night had long since 
settled lightly down upon the Manor, and 


the lawn, and in the park and gardens. 
The duties of the day were all fulfilled, 
had been served, and the 


Her maid had not yet been summoned, and 
her ladyship looked forward to a quiet hour of 
self-commanion, the Earl being in his study. 

Tae long windows opsning upon the balcony 
were sjar, and their lace drapery flattered 
gently in the night breeze. 

The light shone softly through their ground 
glass globes, irradiating every article in that 
white.and-gold-hued chamber, and making 
halo about the feminine head with its wealth 
of pale golden hair, as the youthfal Countess 
sat beneath the branching chandelier. 

The mask of pride and calmness she had 


Her pure, spiritaal face had a deathlike pale- 
nesa, her lips were compressed, and her grey 
eyes had in them a lcok of wild, despairing 





Her handa lay before her as if lifeless upon 


themselves, and it pained me to be obliced to 
hear their avowals; and because Lord Roslyn 
seemed the most eligible. I knew he did not 
love me, and I could bear better to marry one 
who did not love me than one whodid. Bat 
I should never have married if I had dreamed 
that Alaric Lechelle still lived—never, never !"’ 

She looked down upon her tightly-clasped 
hands as if not seeing them, and a low moan 
escaped her lips. 

The minutes passed, and still her golden 
head remained bowed, and her grey eyes 
stared desperately and vacantly into her lap. 

She was soffering as brave and gifted 
spirits alone can suffer, and straggling as 
young and powerful organisers aloue can 
struggle. 

Thoughts of suicide assailed her despsrate 
soul, thoughts of ending for ever the straggle 
that had begun, of finding in the grave a re- 
fuge from her pitiless enemy, and of baryiny 
her terrible secret in the tomb of the R vslyxs, 
bat these thoughts were but momentary. 

Adine Roslyn was too brave to think of the 
coward's mm too reliant upon a Higher 
Power seriously to think of usarpiag Provi- 
dence, and cutting short a life that to the 
world seemed all fair aud joyous, but which 
was in reality a path of thorns. 

Besides, would the secret be baried with 


jher? Might it not be revealed when she 


should be gone, and her husband and the 
world anathematise her name, when she 
should be powerless to offer a single plea in 
self-defence? Might not Habert hate her 
memory—Habers, the only being whom she 
really loved? 

Not with her death could come safety—bat 
with the death of Count Lechelle, otherwise 
Rellen Polack, the lover of Alix Erle. 

‘I thought he was dead,” she said, hol- 
lowly. ‘‘If I had not believed him dead I 
should not have dared to marry. And now 
what can Ido? If I leave my husband, as I 
am tempted to do, I shall only provoke 
scandal, — saspicion. I must stay. 
Bat what can I do about that bracelet? 
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. 
I knew the design exactly, I would have one 
made to represent it. But that would take 
time, and meanwhile, Eustace may ask to see 
it. I fear he suspects already that something 
has happened to it. If I could only see Alario! 
If I only knew his address! I would write, 
and beg him to restore the bracelet. Ah! 
what is that?” 

She started, hearing a sudden rustling of 
the boughs of the tree, shading her window 
against the balcony, and she looked in that 
direction with a sudden thrill of hope and 
expectation. 

The next moment there was a catlike step 
upon the balcony, the doorlike windows 
moved slightly, and a hand lightly parted the 
curtains of lace, and the young Oountess 
caught the glimmer of jewels as the lamp- 
light fell upon the softly-moving fiagers. 

And then a face, a fair face with a blonde 
moustache and keen blue eyes, peered through 
the parted folds. 

As if satisfied with the preliminary investi- 
gation, the strange visitor pushed open the 
windows, and stepped quietly into the 
boudoir. 

As the reader has suspected, he was the 
Count Lechelle. 


The Count smiled at her sudden alarm, aad | 
answered,— H 
_“ Unfortunately, Tam in rather straitened | 
circumstances, Adine. I was obliged to sell 
the bracelet for three hundred pounds——’’ 

“It is sold then!” 

‘* Yes, but you need not look so frightened. 
It can be bought back. In fact, it is not 
—> sold, but exchanged with a very oblig- 
ing friend of mine, and it is now reposing in 
his coffer. I grieve for your distress, and if I 
= the necessary sum I would redeem the 

y.”” 

‘* You can buy it back then for three hun- 
dred pounds ?”’ 

He bowed. 

‘I will give you the money to purchase it,” | 





aod that I should reappear again some day, 
moastache and all, with my spleadid horaer, 
dapper little tiger, andelegant ties. I shoula 
not wonder,"’ he added, “‘if their faith wers 
to be rewarded by falfilment.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘“Why, that Count Lechelle shall resame 
his former position in English society |" 

The Countess of Roslyn looked almoat para. 
lysed, and slowly ejaculated,— 

‘‘How will you explain your sudden dis- 
appearance, these years of absence? ”’ 

** Easily enough, My title is of Italian not 
French origin, although I ama Frenchman by 
birth and descent,” snd hie teeth glittered 
between his parted lips. ‘‘Tnese years of 
absence from London have been spent in dati- 


said the Countess, with a sudden look of hope. | fal attendance upon my gouty old uncle, who 

She arose and went to her writing-desk, a has been ill at his chateau in the north of 
pretty little portable affair of square blocks | Italy, but at last my amiable ralative has 
of ivory, inlaid with chased silver, which stood | ‘ shuffled off the mortal coil,’ and to show his 
upon # buhl table, and, unlocking it, proceeded | gatitude for my filial devotion has left me his 
to search its inner compartments. heir.” 


Lechelle watched her idly through his half- 
shut eyes. 

He saw her move aside the dainty stores of : 
delicately tinted paper, the pretty, chased | 


“Do you think that story will be be- 
lieved?" 

‘¢ Tahall like to see who will dispute it."’ 

‘‘ But, supposing society received you, how 





‘* All alone, Adine?" was his greeting, as | 


he bowed low to the bride, and half-closed the 
windows, shading them with the lace and gold 
damask. 


responded, after the first glow of surprise. 


writing utensils, and press her hand upon a can you keep up your pretence of being a 


secret spring, upon which a cleverly hidden 
drawer sprang to the light. 
There was a paper or two hidden there, and 


' & flat pocket-book—not the pretty velvet purse 
‘I was jast wishing for you, Alario,’ she | 


‘* Were you, indeed?" he exclaimed, lightly. | 


“ You know the improved adage—think of the 
angels and you will hear the rustling of their 
wings. i 
from interruption !” 


Permit me to secure our interview | 


He moved across the floor, locked the doors, | 


and then approached her, seating himself be- 
side her. 

‘You were wishing for me, you said,” he 
remarked, complacently. ‘There must be 
some secret sympathy between us, Adine. 
Can it be that I have kindled a flame of love 
in the breast of Lady Roslyn?” 

‘*Cease!’’ she returned, with an imperious 
gesture, ‘‘ The only passion I can ever enter- 
tain for you, Count Lechelle, is that of bitter 
hatred -——”’ 

“ And fear!"’ 


with its slender gold chain, from which she 
had supplied him before. 

Tae pocket-book was well filled with inter- 
esting specimens of the Bank of England ; 
and as the Countess unfolded three crisp 
notes, and handed them to him silently, he 
smiled, and observed,— 

“T see that you have taken my advice, 
Adine, to keep yourself supplied with money. 


Pat it up, though. I do not wieh any for| 


myself this time. I came to ses you for an 
entirely different reason.” 

He took the three notes offered him, and 
put them carelessly into his own purse, while 


' the lady stood undecided, her hand upon her 


She grew even paler, involuntarily acknow- 


ledging his assertion. 

** Yes, I fear you!” she said, bitterly. 

The Count smiled, twirled his moustache, 
played with his rings, and altogether seemed 
as harmless as a playful kitten, or as in some 
—_! — jungle-tiger to which we have com. 


the surface, and knew him as he was. 
‘“* Alaric,” she said, abruptly, as he did not 


before my m e 
did not observe which ornament it was I gave 
you.’ 

‘* Well?” 

* I muat have it back!" 

‘‘ Mast, Adine?” and he arched his brows. 

** Yes, I must have it. If you have disposed 
of it you must procure it again. It belonged 
to the late a Roslyn, and is prized by the 
Earl beyond all the family jewels. His lord. 
ship was her second and most favoured gon, 
and she gave him the bracelet b<fo 2 she knew 
he would be the Earl. He desired me to wear 
it, and does not suspect that itis not in my 
possession.” 

“Why did you not tell him that you had 
loat Ly a 

“I could not tell him an untroth,” and 
Lady Roslyn.lifted her head haughtily ; ‘' that 
would be an —_ one, although I fear not 
ae. and shesighed. ‘ You must return 


“That is easier said than done,” he an. 
swered, thinking of the flash of pleasure that 
had kindled in Alix’s clear dark cheeks when 
he had clasped the jewel on her arm,} 

“ Why so?” 


In my trepidation, I | 


| 


open purse. : 
If he had not come for money, why had he 
come ? 

Asking herself this question, the Countess 
replaced her pocket-book in the secret drawer, 
which she closed securely, and then, after 
locking the desk, she resumed her seat. 

‘“‘T gee you are wondering why I came,” he 
said, reading her thoughts, ‘‘ You shall soon 
know, my Lady Adine. I do not like to break 


_ ib to you too suddenly, for the news may be 
, disagreeable.” 


im, 
But the Countess of Roslyn looked beneath 


1?” asked Lechelle, carelessly. 


The Countess did not speak ; she waited. 
‘I promised to send you the bracelet, didn’t 
“*T shall be 


| busy to-morrow and can’t see my friend, but 
reply, ‘“‘the bracelet I gave you a week or | 
more ago was a gift to me from my husband | 





you shall have the jewel this week. You can 
put his lordship off if he speaks to you about 
it.” 


There was no use in arguing or pleading 
that its return should be hastened, so the 
Countess remained silent, thinking, possibly, 
that it was well if she got it back at all, 

‘** You do not ask the reason of my coming, 
Adine, but it will relieve your unexpressed 
anxiety,’’ and Lechelle’s tones were studiedly 


eareless. ‘ You remember what a sensation I 
made in society a few years ago, before you 
had emerged from the care of your governess, 
how the young fellows copied my ties and used 
my favourite perfameries, and how the youn 
ladies smiled upon the foreign Count an 
thought his moustache perfection ?"’ 

"TI remember!” said the Countess almost 
inaudibly. 

‘*T was the rage then,’’ declared Lochelle, 
in a tone of great self-complacency. ‘'It was 
a nine days' wonder when I disappeared. 
There were a few who had begun to suspect 
that I was nota Count, because the name of 
Lechelle was unknown in the French peerage, 
bat I had some good friends. Your guardian, 
Sir Horace Hawkwade, was one of them, 


| gentleman of fortune, when you are obliged to 
come to me for money now?”’ 
| Your question implies the answer, my 
‘dear Lady Roslyn. I am you pensioner. 
You will supply me with money, my queen. 
{You are wealthy—far more so than my 
‘acquaintance even—and it is from your coffers 
L intend to draw the fands to support my rank 
‘in suitable style. Though not entirely,’ he 
' added, as she looked at him with a desperate 
expression in her eyes. ‘I have other 
resources, and shall draw extensively upon 
' them.” 
“It is best not to press me too far,”’ she 
‘exclaimed, with something of defiance ia her 
{voice. ‘'I will pay your moderate demande, 
bat I will not support an establishment like 
that you desire. It is true that I am rich, but 
how long could I keep from my husband the 
' drafts you would make on my income?” 
' T understand that your fortune is settled 
| upon yourself entirely, and that you have your 
own business agent, quite distinct from the 
' Earl's.” 
| “It is true. 
| cover——" 
| ‘Not unless you expose the facts yourself. ’ 
| There was nothing to do but to submit to 
Lechelle'’s preposterous demands, and the 
bride relinquished her opposition. 

‘‘ You have yielded like a sensible womaa,” 
declared her enemy, ‘‘and I may as well say 
, that I don’t intend to draw too heavily upon 
| your purse. I don’t wish to get you into any 
| troab e—if only upon my own account. I[ 
sha!l take care not to embarrass you with your 
husband, nor to bring our affairs under his 
notice. Bui I have farther demands.” 

‘You may a3 well spare yourself their 
utterance. You will not succeed in re.enter- 
ing society, Alaric The young nobleman 
whom you met in Paris, and whom introduced 
you here, has settled down upon his estates, 
and is now aman of family. He disclaimed 
you after your disappearance, and you can 
do nothing alone.” 

‘'I know is, but I intend to be introduced by 
a ‘person of the highest respectability,’ as 
the advertisements say.” 

Lady Roslyn looked incredulous. 

‘‘No person of inflaence would introduce 
you,” she said, ‘‘and your friend must needs 
possess extraordinary respectability to be 
credited.” 

‘‘T have chosen for my chaperon a lady of 
the greatest wealth, and highest rank. Sheis 
a beauty and a belle. Her slightest word will 
have weight. She is, in short, yourself!” 

The Oountess was struck dumb by this 
assertion, and he continued ,— 

‘* You will say to the world that last year, 
when you travelled with your brother and 
guardian, you met my uncle and myself at the 


Bat my husband may dis- 





Those friends of mine have always thought 
that there was a kind of mystery about me, 


Baths of Lucca, and that you are perfectly 
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satisfied that [am what I pretendtobe. You 
will in fact, gnarantes my genuineness. You 
will, invite me to visit Roslyn, you will regard 
me with the greatest apparent favour.” 

‘' What will Lord Roslyn esy ?"’ 

*‘Asyou agreed that he should go his way 
and you yours, I don’t see that he can say any- 
thing,’ waa the cool response. ‘He is too 
much absorbed in hia firat love to think of 
you ” 

* Bat I cannot—will not doit. Whatmean- 
ness—whai treachery to introduce you to my 
friends and vouch for you, when I know where 
your missiog years were epent, and that yaa 
were no count. You might marry some noble 
lady, simply on my recommendation.” 

* Not so, Adine. I know a little girl who 
is far more to me than any noble lady, and 
whose sofi brown eyes I greatly prefer even 
to yours. One hair from her head is more 
valuable in my sight than all your glittering 
tresses, But,” and the carnestnsss faded from 
bia tones, ‘I shall not deny myzelf flirtations 
even upon heraccount. You must introduse 
me, Adine. Deny my request at your peril!” 

Lady Roslyn shuddered with terror at hia 
pecatiar tone, and he added, — 

**So gure as you deny mel will proclaim 
the seoret——” 

‘*No, no!” cried the Countess, in a half- 
shrick, 
loathe you and hate you, Ajaric Lechelle, 
How can I bear to introduce you as my friend, 
when Heaven oaly knows the fearfnl crimes 
you may comniit uader my protection. Ob, 
Heaven pity moe, for this man wij] not!” 

‘No, shis-waan will not!’ he said, .mook- 
ingly. “ Bat yon consent?” 


“I dare not refase!” she answered, in a | 


whisper. 

“Isis well. I have not fally arranged my 
plans yet, and cannot tell yon when I shall 
call upon your serviocs, Bat be ready. I will 
leave you now to enjoy your dessrved slumbera. 
Good. night.’ 

Ho bowed mookingly, unlosked the doors, 
and then stepped oms.cpon the balcony, .The 
Counteaa Icozed after him in a fzenzy of 
borror, aud almost wishing that he would fall. 

Bat ke did not fall. He vanlied into the 
tree, clid easily to the ground, and then sped 
away through the shadows and atarlighs. 

He had not been unseen. 

Lord Rosiyn bad beon wandering for an hour 
amongst the shrubbery like an uneazy spirit, 
with hia gaze reverting now and then to his 
wife's wicdow, in the hopa that ahe might ap- 
pear, and that he might in seeret feast his 
eyes upon éhe face that was growing ineffably 
dear to him. 

Tastead of heholding’ her he saw the retront 
of ths Count Leshelle, who venished before 
he conld reach him. He did not see his face 
distiaoily, nor would he hays recagnised, bim 
on meeting him again. 

Wit bis heart bursting with raga and 
jewlousy Lord Roslyn started towards the 
mansion, 

(To be continued ) 
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Tax most startling.soda fountain novelty 
is ‘crushed violets.” “The eyrap is mannfas- 
tured onder a patent by a Pailadelphia firm, 
and when served up with the uanal carbonic 
fizz, makea a delicately-flavoured, sweetish 
drink, which is best described a6 tasting 
exactly as violets smell. Tae secret of the 
flavonr belongs tathe manufacturer. Itisnot 
derived in. any. way from violets—that is quite 
certain, The violet, when crushed, gives forih 
none of that gratefal perfume which ia gaome.- 
how manufactured withia the veins of the 
plant and exhaled fram the blossom. None of 
the odour of viclesa is obtained fzom the 
flowerg. A distillation of their jaica gives an 
acrid compound of no pleasant odour. The 
perfume js ali manufactured artificially, and 
orria raoiijiaits base. Probably orria root. is 
the base also of the flavouring which enters 
into this new drink, 








FACETIA. 
—o— 


Never place so mach confidence in your 
minister as to sleep during the sermon. 

‘‘Ts there anything sweeter. than a peach ?”’ 
‘Yes. Apair. A bridal paix.” 

Tux coaurssof true love neveridid ran smocth, 
and it weuid not:be half the fan if'it-did. 

* Para, what isthia colour they call invisi- 
ble bine?" “ It is the blue on a policeman’s 
uniform when there's a row on hand.” 

Berna asked thename of the world’s greatest 
composer, & smart university young man,said : 
** Chloroform,”' 

A motHsR may have taper fingers, but her 
lidtie boy, when corrected, does not consider 
her hand the lighter on that account. 

MMe. Crisscross: ‘‘Pags me the buaiter, 
please.’’ Miss Featherbones: ‘* With all my 
heart.” Mer, Crissoroas: ‘‘ Only the batter, 
please.” 

At tHe TxHratre.—She: ‘Oh, dear, this ia 
simply awful. I can’t see a single thing.” 
art ‘I’m a little better off. I can see a 

at.” 

Yoo never ses the man who dez3a in church 


“JI yield! O45, this is terrible, I.- | going to sleep at a base hall match. Batthen 


there is quite s difference in the style of 
delivery. 

A man never gets married s0 many times 
that he will not hold hia breath at the part of 


| ths ceremony where thoee who have objections 


are invited to come forwhrd. 

“Jr's corious abonf a woman.” ‘ What 
is?’’? Tast you never can tell whether she 
hasa graceful carriage until you see her 
walk,” 


Heattu Hint —Country Reater: “ I haven't | 


seen you at cbureh lately.” Oid Woman: 
‘No, sir, I heered as how it was very un- 
healthful to sleep in the daytime.” 

Mrs. Parr: * Your husband is quite literary, 


Iam told.” Mra. Misait: ‘‘ Yes, indeed. Why, | 


with hia books and papers he litters 2 room 
worse than any one I ever saw.” 

New Irish Policeman (to prisorer): Bare, 
don’t you go whistling here, Begorea, if the 
superintendent was to hear you, sure he'd have 
you kicked out!” 

‘Drm you do nothing to resnecitate the 
body?" wadasked of a witness 2$ a coroner's 
inqnest. 
was the reply.” 

Two negatives from a photographer do not 
make an affirmative. They only make it more 
difficalt which to select to have your dozen 
made from. 

“Tor awkwardest thing in the world,” 
saya & cynical neighbour, ‘is a woman hand- 
liog® gan.” ‘ Danno, about that; did you 
ever sees man handiing 2 baby?” 

Fann: ‘‘ You have only bean married two 
weeks and you are fighting already, so I hear.” 
Mas. Youna: * Yes, life's too short to waste 
any time. Ioaghtto have tackled him two 
weeks ago.” 

‘“ Warne did you get that suit of armour?” 
he asked. “ That belonged to my great-great- 
grandfather’ che reptied. ‘Oh, yea! to keep 
the flies off while he wae plovgbiag,” he said, 
knowing the family bistory. 


Miss Grorra (the eldest): “ Your hair looks ' 


frightfal, Nan. You won't have a man-sround 


you if you wear it like that.” Miss Nan (the | 


youngest): “* How did you wear yours -when 
they used to come around you, dear?” 


Wittine ro Oxsttce.—M'Fergusen on hig’ 
knees: “Oh, Maria, ba considerate and put! 


me out of my migery at once.” Maria: “I 
will, Mr. M‘Fergason; you giay there till I 
get & shot gan.” 

“ Way did Cmuar thrice decline the im- 
perial crown?” demanded the Shakespearian 
student. ‘I suppose it was, beqause it was 


‘Yes, sir, we ecarched the pockets,” 


WaHeEn & man reaches foriy ke begins tolook 
around for the names of men who distinguished 
themaeclves after that.aze. 

Two negatives from.2 photographer do not 
make an sfiirmative. They only make it more 
difficult which to-selest.to have, yaur dezan. 

Finst Nimrop: * Did -ysu ee ‘the feathers 
fiy when I fired?'’ Second Nimrod (aareasti- 
oslly): “Yes, I saw the feathers fly—off on 
the bird!" 

Somenow @ man feels much verse the day 
after he has lost an hour's sleep on avcount of 
the baby than he does the day afterhe has 
lost five hours’ sleep at the clab. 

His Strona Potnr.—Policeman X (to cook 
who haa jilted him): “I can tell youone thing, 
Milly. You may psrhaps get a handsomer fellow 
in my place, but one with s Lealthier appetite, 
never.” 

‘“‘ Tas scams like a. swees. dream,” he rap- 
turously remarked, as he lingered with her at 
the doorsiep. “ It doesn’t seem like a dream 
to me,” she replied, ‘‘for a dream econ 
vanishes, you know.” He vanished. 

Rescuer (to baautifal rescued): ‘‘ Leese you 
are fair and bewitching, bat I cannot woo and 
win you. [am married.” Rescued: “ Bat, 
George, itis I, your own wife.” ‘‘Pahaw! f 
never did have a real romance in my life.” 

Maup (thoughtfally, looking up from her 
Bible): * Bildad—whata nice namethat wonld 
bs for papa!’ Jessie: ‘‘ Why, I shoald like 
to know?" Maud: “Because we have to say 
itto him go many times every week.” 

Tracner: “* What'a the matter? You lock 
all poffed up.” Papil: “I began studying 
‘the Welsh language ast night and acci- 
‘dentally swallowed the ‘word ‘ Dwffwch- 

murfiddfryneddyyweh.’ That's all.” 
Scuspay fcnoon Tracuen: * Willie, how 
| would you feel if you.shoald ask somshody for 
{bread and be given asione ?” Willie (a jevel- 
iler’s son): “If it was no better than the one 
'on your ehirt front I'd feel ewfail.” 

| Wrre: “ Why, hushand, I thought you had 





' more sense than to buy a cornet. You know 
the fellow next door worries us nearly to death 
i wish his.” Husband: ‘Calm yourssl?, my 
‘dear. That's the one I bought.’’ 
{ Poor woman! Have you ‘no.bnaband to 
help you earn aliving? ” ‘‘I have. husband, 
'go called, bat he ig @eeply. engaged in some- 
i thing elee.” ‘Of what masore?” “ Trusting 
{in Providence.” 

Ma. Burorson: “‘ Didn't I hear you calling 
Lone of your little playmates bard names juss 
| now, Johnny ?’? Johuny Dampray (who is 
| twice as erudite as his father): ‘‘ Perhaps you 
, did, pa. I don’s see how I.could very well 
|help it. His name is Peter Stone.” 
| “Dasnuey: ‘‘ You don’é look pleazed at the 
| remark I rosde jast new.” Missa Spindle (oid 
aad ngly): “No, I detest compliments.” 
| Dashley : ‘Compliments are like olives, you 
‘know. After you have tried three you will 
| like them.” 
| “Have you waited on ® great many sick 
‘people ?” asked a gentleman of a professicnal 
|nurse, ‘Oh, yes.” “ Will you give mo the 
‘addresses of some of them for references?’ 
|**f can’t doit. They are sll dead. I don’t 
- know where they five now,” y 

Dors a woman ever gof4o bed? The last the 
' rian of the house hears of, her at night eke is 
‘ putting the cat out; if be wakes up in the 
night he finds thas she is trottingsround fo see 
if the children are asleep, ani when he wakes 
, up in the morning he fiads her up before him. 
| Does a woman ever go to bed, or docs a woman 
ever stay in bed after.she, gets there ? 

Fatnuer: “How is my boy qoming on at 
| school?” Teacher: ‘‘ Hais meking eonsider- 
| able progress in all his,atadies, bat hie hand- 
| writing isas bad as ever. I don't think he 

ever will learn to write adagentband.” “Thai 
‘will notbe any drawbavk:to.bim. I'm going 
‘to make a docter of him,” ‘ Well, I think 


offered to bio three times,” replied the from his handwriting that he will make a very 


matter-of-fact man, 


good doctor.” 
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Tuer Dake of Edinburgh has given 4 pro- 
mise to lay the foundation-siene of the 
Missions to Seamen’s Charch, Southampton. 
The date has nos yet been fixed. 

Tar Empress Frederick is looking wonder- 
fally well, = haa discarded her unbecoming 
weeds, while her daughters .look younger and 
brighter than .ever, adiecting brown dresses, 
drab jackets, and rather fally-fiowered and 
largish hats during their drives about Wind- 
sor. 

A pnrerty idea “has -beon suggested 
relieving the ugly monotony of ladies’ visiting 
cards, a bird ora flower in oslour or neutral 
tint to be placed across the Ieft-hend corner 
somewhat-atier the fashion of a neme-oard 
for dinners. 

Tun new Earl of Carnarvon is in a.great 
measure or for brown shoes icoming 
into fashicn. .Waen he came of path about 
three years ago he had a yacht built, ead 
made it a rule that no ladies and no bieck 
shoes were to be allowed on board. At every 
port where he put in, friends who wished to 
come and see hie had first to them- 
selves with a pair of brown leather shoes. 

Tar Bmpexor William hae already foxmed 
plans for the,education of his.tiwo eldess sons, 
the Crown Princes and Prince oy el Feiiz, a 
present aged xpapoorsvely ¢ aight andseven. He 
intenda them to go throggh tke ordinary 
course of training in the college for cadets, 
where <¢fficera’ sons, who are themselves 
destined for officers, receive their education. 

Dr. Frimt is quoted as saying, “I have 
never knowna dyapeptic to recover vigorqns 
health who undertook to live after a strictly 
regulated dict, and I have never known an 
instance of a healthy percon Jiviag sonording 
to a strictly dietetio system who did 
become 8 dyspepiic.” 

Untin lately no music had been heard on 
the east terrace as Windgor Caatle dering the 
residence cf. 4ne Count for more.than twenty- 
nine yeare—indeed. not since the death of the 
Daohess of Kant. Princess Beatrice has long 
been anxious to haye the band on Saqudey 
afternoons as formerly, but the Qaean never 
would consent vntil the other duy, when the 
veto was suddenly withdrawn, owing -to the 
Empress Frederick and the Dake of Con- 
naught hayviog joised with their youngest 
Sister in her requesd. 

Graspuorners are..pretty mush’ slike the 
world oyer. Ex Qacen Isabaila of Spsia talks 
of her reyal grandson jasét like a common 
grandmother, remarking to an interviewer: 
O? course, I know that all grandmothese 
thick thst their grandchijdren are the finest 
intants ia the world, bat I think iam righi in 
believing the litsie king, my grandson, to be 
anexoeptionally bright and intelligent little boy. 

Tue rebuilding of the Dashess of Cam- 
bridge's apartments in St. James’s Palace is 
advancing so very slowly that, what with ra; 
decorating and furnishing, the house is.not 
likely to ba ceady for the ocoupation-of ‘the 
Duke of Clarence snd Avondale before next 
spring. These spartmenis have had only 
two occupants ir a century. Georgs III. gave 
them to Ernesi Dake of Camberland, aftrer- 
wards King of Hazover, who kept them for 
abont sixty years, and then the Duchess of 
Cambridge had them for sbirty.eight years. 

Concernine the higher education cf women, 
Miss Frances E. Willard says: If, to take up 
the-olassics, she must lay down the dust-brush 
and broom; if, while her mind brightens, her 
manners rust; if a taste for Homer is incom- 
patible with a taste for-bome; if, in fine, she 
must pat cff the crown of wormanlinees ere she 
can wresthe her brow with laurels of scholar. 
ship, then, for the sake of dear humanity, let 
her fling away the laurela that she may keep 
the crown, She must gain withont losing, or 





all is lost. Be this her motto: ‘ Womanli- 
ness first—afterwards what you will.” 


STATISTICS, 


nl 


Tse Bank of England contains silver ingots 
which, have lain in iis vanilts eines 1696, 

A LocomMoTIVE consumes, on the average, 
forty-five gallons of water for every mile that 
it rung. 

Tua inhabitants of the globe have a thea- 
sand different creeds,- and three handred 
different spoken languages, 

Tue Sandwich, Islanda alphabet hss 12 
letters; the Burmese, 19; Italien, 20; Ben- 

gadese, 21; Hebrew, Syrian, Caaldee, _ 
te Pty 22 eaoh; French, % ; Greek, 
Latin, 25; German, Deteh, and Sapte, ra 
ench; Spanish and fSclavonic. 27 each; 
Arabic, 28; Persian and Coptic, 32; Georgian, 
; Armenian, 38; Raseian, 41; Muscovite, 
; Sanskrit and Japanese, 50; Ethiopic and 
Taxtarien have 202 each. 





GEMS. 


Tr the trath were known, many a boasting 
soldier has never been under fire except when 
discharged from the army. 

Tr is often more necessary to conceal con- 
tempt and reseniment, the former being never 
forgiven, but ths latter being sometimes for- 
got. 

Tuy that govern most make least noise. 
You cee when they row in a barge they that do 
drudgery work slash and puff and gweat, but 
he that governg sijs qnictly at the ssero, and 
scares is seen to atir. 

A CELEBRATED writer, in advising respeating 
the choice of aaife, expresses himacif thus: 
‘‘ Always bear this in mind; that, if she is 
not frugal, if ehe is not what is called a good 
manager, if she dces not pride herself on her 
knowlsdge of family affairs and laying out her 
money to the best advantegso, let her be 
ever s0 sweet-teropared, gracefully made, or 
elegsntly accomplished, she is no wife for a 
man who has to make bis way in the world. 
Alltboge otherwise amiable talents will but 
open just 80 many roads to rain.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Eoaco Lrmonapr.—Beat the white of one egg 
stiff, the ssiffer the better; then add the yolk 
and beat again; add sugar to taste, the juice 
of one lemon, and a msdiam glassfal of 
water. 

JELLIrp LonsteER.—Prepare a monld of gela- 
tine, using one-third vinegar with two-thirds 
water to-Giesolve it; let it become ecld, bat 
not hard; remcve the meat from the claws 
and tail of the lobster; chop it fine,..season 
with a little cayenne and salt, add the gela.- 
tine, aud mix it thoroughly, and place on ice 
to beeomehard. Serve with thin slices of cold 
fongue. , 

Snownstn Care. One cup of sugar, half a 
cup of butter, half 2 cup of awees milk, two 
cups of flour,. the whites of three eggs, half a 
teaepoonfal ot soda, one teaspoonful of cream 


‘oftartar sifted with ths flonr. Beat the butter 


and.angar thoroughly together, add the whites 
of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, then the 
flour.and milk, and the soda laat, dissolved in 
the miik, 

Sronce Savypwicnzs. — Hali-pound flour, 
half-poand white sugar, half. tea-cup milk, 
four eggs, teaspoonfai bakiog powder. Pat the 
suger aod eggs into a basin and whisk for 
fifteen minutes very hard, either with two 
forks or a whisk. Then pat in the flonr, 
milk, and baking powder. tie very gently. 
Grease four dinner plates or sandwich ting, 
put the mixture divided in them, and bake 
forafew minutes. Pat two of them together, 
with jam between. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_—_— 


THenr are sixty-two Masonic lodges in 
Africa, 

A prvicz haa been invented 
boséora of the sea. 

Ose would scarcely think that October is 
the most watery, and February the least cainy 
menth in the year. 

Tr has been computed that smokers annually 
consume tobacoo enough to make a repe two 
inches thick, which would go thirty times 
roundthe world. 

Tur buroble penny is said to change hands 
onthe syerage.ten times a week, bus a more 
curious calculation arrives at the corclusion 
that allthe gold in the world, could be stowad 
in & room forty-five fest long, twenty-fizs fect 
wide, and twenty: five feet high, 

Amona the canzes of increased insanity is 
too mock artificial light, too long continued. 
Artificial light pouring in through the 
windows of the brain awakens tks millions of 
sleeping cella in the habitatien, wher darkness 
is needed for rest and repair. 


Tr isasingnlar fact that she moat deusely- 
pepalated square mile in the world is not ip 
Chisa or Belginm, but in the city of New Yerk, 
and that itis iababited by two hundred and 
seventy thousand pegple, the largest part.of 
whom are Italians, who speak their native 
laugusge only and retain their native cuztome. 


To sesure thorough sleep inanlate each bed 
with gless. An Heglishman who insalated 
hia bedstead by placing underneath ecech post 
a broken-off bottle ssya that he bad not been 
frea from rheumatism or gout for fifteen yeare, 
and that. he began to improve immadiaicly 
after the application of the insulators, 

Tu toads are already aware of the ¢ fisacy 
of the elestrio light as a food producer. A lady 
chanced {o.be in a Carriage which was tem- 
porariiy halted ina read near an electric light. 
She saw geveral moving objeots on the ground 
year the light. They proved to be “toade, 
aweising the fallof moths or insects which 
approached too near the destructive flame. 

Anotner time-honoured institation iz 
threatened with extinction. “ Black Rod,” 
the stately cflisial, who ever and anon gizes 
three solemn knocks mpon the door of the 
Honse of Commons, marches up to the table, 
performs a series of elaborate cheicances, and 
finally demands the presence of Mr. Speaker in 
the House of Lords, has a3 last clashed with 
the practical epiris of the age, and has been 
ineontinentiy derided ag an anachronism and 
& Nuisance, 

An American paper remarks that taking a 
million doMars is catled Genins; taking a 
handred thousand is called Litigation ; taking 
twenty-five thonuand, Insolvency; takicvg ten 
thousand, Ireegularity ; five thousand, Defal- 
cation; one thoneand, Corruption; five 
handred, Embczzlement; ene hundred, Diz. 
honesty; fifty, Stesling; and twenty five, 
Total Depravity; whilst the taking of cne 
ham, it adds, is called Making War cn 
Society. 

Tue question of hospitel nursing siwaya 
crops up at intervals, asthe sick are always 
about, if not exactly with ua, aad they have to 
ba seen after. From all accounts, the majority 
ci nurses experionce & fearfally herd time.az 
probationers, and ié is a wonder tlaat 80 many 
retain efrergth enongh to pereervere, withous 
dropping by the way. No delicate girl cught 
to take up with such work, and chance the 
consequensess of long hours of slavery, ccarge 
food, and blood-poisoning. I have heard 
numbers of tales on the enbject; and wher it 
comes to setting a young beginner (cf refined 
antecadent:) to bathe psupers and tend work- 
men who are down with a touch of delirium 
tremens, it seems high time that hospital 
authorities, whoever they may be, employed a 


for lighting the 





strong staff of men as nurses, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


JENNIE. —The 2nd of December, 1865, wason Saturday. 

8. J. R.—It is a question for a lawyer. It depends 
eatirely on what is meant by “ household property.” 

Marron.—Damp salt will remove the discoloration 
of cups and saucers caused by tea and careless washing. 

H. 8.—The Post Office Savings Bank is the only bank 
established under Gvernmen: security. 

Dick.— Peace was proclaimed after the Crimean War 
in April, 1856. 

Amy. ge te bedrooms will prevent morning 
h A :_ an 7 fen A 

Torrrp.—You are entitled to at least a month’s notice, 
and we think to three months. 

Branau.—The last total eclipse of the aun observable 
in England was on the 22ad of May, 1724. *« 

Jack's Wire —Your furniture is quite safe if you 
were married since 1882. 

Misraess.— Notice to a weekly servant must expire at 
the end of a week. 

Axset.—The dog-tax was raised from 5s. to 7s. 6d. on 
Jane 1, 1876. 

Joan.—An illegitimate child can have no claim in 
case of the death of ite father or mother without a will. 

Retizn.—Mr. Monro, before he was made Chief 
Commisstoner, was Assistant Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan force. 

Vexep Tenant.—If you remove secretly, the landlord 
can follow your goods ; if not, he must sue in the County 
Court. 

Mer. Srisk.—1. The distance from Liverpool to New 
York is 3,016 miles. 2% There is about five hours’ 
difference between Greenwich and New York time. 

Criancarty.—You should apply to the office of the 
Agent-General of the Colony of New Zealand, at 7, 
Woestminster-chambers, London, 8. W. 








Many Years’ Reaper.—The. testator has full legal 
power to bequeath all his property to his illegitimate 
son to the entire exclusion of his legitimate son. 


Bectnner.—We have no idea what trade it would be 
best for you to learn. Asa general thing, a youth 
should learn that trade which he would rather work 
at for a living ; and, if he has no taste for any trade, he 
will be liable to excel at none. 


Jacos.—Prisoners of war, among the ancient nations, 
when spared by the sword, were enslaved, and 
this custom more or less continued until about the 
thirteenth century, when civilised nations, instead of 

laving ly exchanged their prisoners. 
* Trent.—The penalty against a soldler who declares at 
his enlistment that he is single whilst he is really mar- 
ried {s not enforced. If his wife throws herself u the 
parish, the parish authorities will try to get a deduction 
from his pay for her support. 

New Seaton —We have no record of the execution 
of anyone named Jaffrey. AJ. R. Jeffries was hung at 
the Old Bailey on the 9th of October, 1866, for the 
murder of hisson. Lemon-juice, cucumber, and water- 
melon are all equally recommended for the cure of 
freckles. We are glad to know that you Like our paper 
80 much. 

TeaeMaYNE.—One of the most common signs of want 
of breeding is a sort of uncomfortable consciousness of 
the hands, an obvious ignorance of what to do with 
them, and a pa'nful awkwardness in their adjustment. 
The hands of a gentleman seem perfectly at home with- 
out being occupled; they sre habituated to elegant 
repose, or if they spontaneously move, it is attractively. 

Pretry Bette —Mon ms are still quite fashion- 
able, and are now printed in variously coloured bronzes, 
but the latest novelty is that of stamping the address 
at the top of the paper in red or some other bright 
solour, Another pretty idea is to have some em 
head piece in bronze; three-leaved clover, ferns and 
pansies, are the most popular. 

Tayra.—The most satisfactory and lucrative work a 
woman can do at home fs cooking. Unless, however, 
she has a liking for such work, and can do it well, it is 
not advisable to take it up as a business, for only the 
most delicate and well-made things sell. For these 
things there isa great and constant demand, because 

ple prefer to go to a shop and buy just what they 
| to be good, rather than have a servant in the 
house try to make it and fail. 


Apa—lIf you wish to keep your skin smooth do not, 
no matter vast the cranks on the subject of health 
advise, dry it with a rough towel. Instead, use a fine 
damask one, and use it not only thoroughly but dis- 
creetly, for your face is not covered with ment 
nor are your eyes stone. To know how to “dabble” 
the face with a fine cloth as a method of drying is a 
means of preserving the delicate appearance of the skin 
not often thought of. 

Wirc.—Really we do not know, and, what is more, 
do not see that it matters much. Every man to bis 
taste in the use or rejection of tobacco, we should say. 
There can be no merit in rejecting what one haa no 
inclination to, and as ttle in rejecting what one finds 
to be beneficial, because those whom it disagrees with 
say it is unpleasant. Tobacco helps some and hurts 
others. No man need make his use of it offensive to his 





neighbour. It is a cheap lcxury to those who use it | 


moderately. 





Coox.—To get rid of cockroaches, scatter powdered 
borax freely about the places infested with them. 

Vernon.—The Appian Way is the name of an ancient 
Roman road, made by Appius Claudius Czcus, while 
censor, 812 B.c. 


Waite TreTa.—Salt asa tooth powder is better than 
anything that can be bought. It keeps the teeth 
brilllantly white, and the gums hard and rosy. 


CountryMan.—You must write to your member, 
letting him know the date of your intended visit, and 
asking if he will be so kind as to get for youa S r’s 
order of admission to the gallery. 

Maxzr.—You cannot use the Royal Arms upon your 
labels, unless you now hold a warrant from the Comp- 

of the Household appoiating you one of the 
Court tradesmen. 


Exsrz —Carpets may be greatly brightened by first 
ee ey ae Se pay ay A 
clean cloth clear salt and water. Use a cupful of 
coarse salt to a large basin of water. 


D. D.—‘ Jules” is the French form of the Latin 
“ Julius,” the name of one of the most important Roman 
families of antiquity. Its translation in English is 
** Julius,” the same word precisely as the Latin. 


THE WAY IT IS SAID. 


Tue Sultan awoke with a stifled scream, 
His nerves were shocked by a fearful dream. 


An omen of terrible import and doubt, 
His teeth all in one moment fell out. 


His wise men assembled at break of day, 
And stood at the throne in solemn array ; 


And when the terrible tale was told, 
Each felt a shudder—his blood ran cold. 


And all stood silent in fear and dread, 
And wondering what was beat to be sald. 


At length a soothsayer, wrinkled and grey, 
Cried, we atton, my lord, what I have to say ; 


‘Tig an omen of sorrow sent from on higb, 
Thou shalt see all thy kindred die.” 


Wroth was the Sultan ; he gnashed his teeth, 
And his very words seemed to hiss and seethe, 


As he ordered the wise man bound with chains, 
And gave him a hundred stripes for his paias. 


The wise men shook as the Sultan's eye 
Swept ‘round to see who next would try ; 


Bat one of them, stepping before the throne, 
Ex ed, in a loud and joyous tone : 


** Rejoice, oh, head of a happy state ! 
Rejoice, oh, heir of a glorious fate ! 


“ For this is the favour thou shalt win, 
Oh, Saltan, to outlive all thy kin!” 


Pleased was the Sultan, and called a slave 
And a hundred crowns to the wise man gave. 


But the courtiers nod with grave, sly winks, 
And each one whispers what each one thinks: 


“ Well can the Sultan reward and blame ; 
Didn’t both-the wise men foretell the same ?” 


Q.oth the crafty old vizier, shaking his head, 
“So much may depend on the way a thing’s said |" 


H. N.—The Cuban bloodhound, so-called, is not a 
real bloodhound, but is thought to be a descendant of 
the mastiff and bulldog, its ears being pointed, and 
standing up as in the animals named. ‘The true blood- 
hound has long hanging ears, 

Dirricutty.—It is never proper to use the corrupted 
abbreviation ‘‘gents.” If you should ever have oc- 
casion to correspond witha firm including both men 
and women, you might evade the difficulty you suggest 
in your second question by simply using the firm name 
and omitting a second title in the address, 

Sate.—You may employ an auctioneer to do the 
simple selling at a certain percen' upon the sales, 
and do all the advertising yo’ ; or you may 
become your own auctionser by taking out a £10 yearly 
license. You are no doubt able to decide which is 
preferable. 


from us, no rainbow can be seen. 
Feuton.—It is difficult to name a book which would 


le' 
or album, or perhaps best of all, an um- 
brella, w is now as much a matter of personal 
adornment as anything else, and can be got in all 
vestetten of Gaganse end vadisness Bese 3 Sewanee, 


benefis they confer; a boo 
in the case, and forgotten, 





Nuva.-—There is nothing that will prevent the skin 
from growing over your finzer-nails, except your own 
perseverance and a patr of natl scissors, with 
which you must scrape skin back gently from the 
finger-nail every time after washing your hands. 

C. 0. 0.—As a general rule, it is sald to be a very 
difficult matter to gauge the speed of fishes. The fast 
fishes are trim and pointed in with their fins 
close to their bodies. The dolphin and bonito are 
thought to be the fastest; and, although ae is 
not known, they are fully capable of twenty an 


Otp Face.—Do not believe you can get rid of wrinkles 
in the crevices with powder. bathe 


towel and go to bed, and you ought to aleep like a baby 
while our skin is growing firmer and coming out of the 
and your rest. 


T. Harpy.—There is no harm done by argument, but 
the undeniable astronomical fact is that the sun is above 
the horizon for precisely the same length of time on the 
20th, 2lst, and 22ad of June; all three are therefore 

The public, however, likes to have things 
80 can be readily handled, and {t is customa-y 
to speak of the 2ist, or central day of the three, as the 
longest day. 

Tuva's Lover.—They must wait and behave so admir- 
a ye hyn whe 24 -  & 

relent, 


of the lover, and say, with emotion : ‘‘ There, take 
her, my boy ! and may Heaven bless 1” while the 
SS ae Needs ome ——— 
through tears ection and joy, on fondly and 
approvingly t is the way to do it. 
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J. D. (St. Ives).—1. “ The of 
is by Sir Walter Scott. When James was driven from 
the throne, Viscount et weg ge == eee 


leading men the charge. 2. ‘' The 
Barial-March of Dandee” was written by William 
Edmondstoune Aytoun. 
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